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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS IN THE HOLY 
EUCHARIST IS THAT BUNCH OF GRAPES OF CY- 
PRUS WHICH WAS PRESSED OUT IN THE WINE 
PRESS OF THE CROSS FOR THE SALVATION OF 
ALL THIRSTING SOULS. 


“ A cluster of Cyprus my love is to me.”—Cant. i. 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Sacred Heart compared to a cluster of grapes: Holy 
Scripture speaks of these grapes as crushed in the wine press.—This 
wine press was the cross which pressed the precious blood from the 
heart of Jesus. This truth preached by a holy priest before Pope Urban 
VIII. The Sacred Heart prefigured by the grapes brought by the 
Israelites from the promised land. The explanation of this. The Sacred 
Heart under this aspect in the Holy Eucharist. The words of Jacob to 
Juda prefiguring the Sacred Heart. The words of Canticle of Canticles 
ti. 4 understood by some as referring to the Sacred Heart. E-xhorta- 
tion to all to draw near and taste the sweetness of this Divine Heart. 


It is not without a special reason that the most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is compared by the spouse in the Canticles to the grapes of 
Cyprus; for as the grapes of Cyprus surpass all the other grapes 


of the earth in sweetness as well as in size, and as they exhale a 


most delicious odor like that of the most fragrant flowers when 
crushed in the wine press, so also does the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, which was pressed in the wine press of the cross, like the fra- 
grant and sweet grape of Cyprus, pour forth its delicious fragrance 
and the sweetness of His passion far and wide over the whole uni- 
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verse, and pour the same now abundantly into the souls of the faith. 
ful in the Holy Eucharist. The wine press which pressed this mysti- 
cal grape, the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, and forced the last drop 
of blood from it for the salvation of the world was, according to the 
opinion of the Fathers, the Lord’s cross, of which Isaias, in the name 
of Christ crucified, says: “ I have trodden the wine press alone, and 
of the Gentiles there is not a man with me” (Is. lxiii. 3). When the 
angels of peace beheld with astonishment this bloody vintage and 
wine press they broke out into these words of compassion: “ Who 
is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bosra? 
Why then is thy apparel red, and thy garments like theirs that tread 
in the wine press?” O, Christian souls! I invite you all to-day 
to this bloody and unprecedented vintage. Who does not shudder at 
beholding this wine press? Who has not compassion for this Most 
Sacred Heart? It is pressed by our grievous sins, which as a heavy 
burden oppress this Most Sacred Heart, so that that delicious 
manna and that sweet wine may be poured out which He presents 
daily to His faithful in the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 0 
boundless love! 

This is the truth that the venerable Father Jerome Petruccius, 
of the Society of Jesus, preached with extraordinary zeal of this 
Most Sacred and Divine Heart of Jesus, in a public sermon at Rome 
before Pope Urban VIII., and in presence of the Cardinals, by ad- 
dressing the following words to the Holy Father before he opened the 
Jubilee for the whole world: “ The point of that cruel lance is 
changed into the keys of the high priest and invites us to the open 
door of life (the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus crucified), and for this 
reason that soldier opened the side, that thou mightest with a gen- 
erous and powerful hand pour out the graces of Divine forgiveness 
upon the inferior nations, and open heaven to exiled humanity.” 
Look there, Christian soul, and ponder what infinite, boundless and 
untold treasures flow from the Heart of Jesus (the mystical bunch 
of grapes that was pressed in the wine press of the cross), and 
from which the whole power of the keys in the Church, all indul- 
gences, and the entire remission of sins has its origin and strength: 
“ Without the shedding of blood there is no remission” (Heb. ix. 
22). Although Christ the Lord received this wound in His heart 
only after death, still He foresaw it from eternity, accepted it vol- 
untarily, and offered it to His Heavenly Father as the price of re- 
demption for the sins of all. O sinners, I announce to you a great 
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joy: you have still hope of your salvation; go with contrite and 
humbled hearts to the Sacred Heart of Jesus crucified, and “if your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be made as white as snow; and if 
they be red as crimson, they shall be made white as wool ” (Is. i. 18). 

I would remind you here of that exceptionally large and lovely 
bunch of grapes that the two Israelites brought with them on their 
return from the promised land, and which they carried upon a 
pole: “ And going forward as far as the torrent of the cluster of 
grapes, they cut off a branch with its cluster of grapes which two men 
carried upon a lever” (Num. xiii. 24). This figure is excellent and 
full of mysteries. By that cluster of grapes from the Promised Land 
is understood rightly the Sacred Heart of Jesus ; by the pole, however, 
upon which it hung, the holy cross. By the two men who carried 
this bunch of grapes is understood the two Testaments, or the Jew- 
ish and Christian people, as the Jews led in the belief in Christ the 
Messias, but would not believe in the crucified, while the Christians 
followed this mystical cluster of grapes and obtained salvation and 
life. 

St. Augustine, in the explanation of this figure, says very beauti- 
fully: “Let us be careful not to throw this sacred burden 
from our shoulders.” Yes, let us take pains so that we may 
bear this sacred burden (the Sacred Heart of Jesus) in 
our hearts, so that the Heart of Jesus and our heart may 
be one heart according to the example of St. Catherine of 
Sienna, who saw how her heart entered into the open side of Jesus, 
and there was melted into the Sacred Heart of Jesus. O how happy 
art thou, O Christian soul, if in the Holy Eucharist which thou 
receivest, thy heart unites itself with the Sacred Heart of Jesus. O 
how happy was that cup-bearer who shared Joseph’s dungeon in 
Egypt, for in the dream which God sent him he saw an exceedingly 
fruitful vine, from which he picked the ripe grapes and pressed 
them into the king’s cup: “I saw before me a vine, on which were 
three branches, which by little and little sent out buds, and after the 

-blossoms brought forth ripe grapes. And the cup of Pharao was 
in my hand, and I took the grapes, and pressed them into the cup 
which I held, and I gave the cup to Pharao” (Gen. xl. 9). Dost 
thou desire, Christian soul, to see this image accomplished exactly? 
Life up the eyes of thy body and soul to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
when it is exposed upon the altar in the Most Holy and Most Divine 
Sacrament for public adoration. Behold, here is the vine, here the 
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branches and the bunch of grapes. The vine is the cross, which 
like a vine is implanted in the center of the Heart of Jesus ang 
produces a delicious fragrance. The three branches are those 
bloody spiked thorns, by which the suffering Heart of Jesus was 
pierced during His whole life. The bunch of grapes which hangs 
upon this vine is the Sacred Heart of Jesus. .O delicious fruit! 
What is sweeter than the Eucharistic grapes? By the buds and 
blossoms is understood the drops of blood and water that flowed from 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. O precious buds! which paid the ransom 
for the whole world. The cup-bearer pressed these grapes into the 
cup, and presented the same to the king at table. This signifies 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus which is presented as food and drink 
at the Eucharistic table. As wine, which is the blood of the earth, 
rejoices the heart of man, and strengthens it, so does the flesh and 
blood of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus rejoice and fortify the 
whole Church with divine love. 

If we reflect upon this, we ought no longer to be astonished that 
the royal cup-bearer was restored to his former office, and enjoyed 
again the king’s favor. “ He will restore thee to thy former place, 
and thou shalt present Him the cup according to thy office.” 
(Gen. xl. 13.) O loving souls! come, then, to this divine banquet. 
Come to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist; for 
here Wisdom hath built herself a house, prepared a table, and mixed 
the wine. ‘“ Come and taste of it!” 

This was foreseen by the Patriarch Jacob in the spirit of 
prophecy, when dying he called his sons to him and not only gave 
them his last paternal blessing, but announced to each one in par- 
ticular and to his descendants whatever of good or evil would 
befall them. When he came to Juda he announced to him not only 
the advent but the kingdom of Christ, which was to be erected 
upon the cross, and indeed by the image of a bunch of grapes, and 
alluded even at that time in plain words to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus our Redeemer. Let us hear his words: “ The scepter shall 
not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from his thigh, till he 
come that is to be sent, and he shall be the expectation of nations.” 
Then he proceeds to the Passion of the Lord: “ Tying his foal to 
the vineyard, and his ass, O my son, to the vine: he shall wash 
his robe in wine, and his garment in the blood of the grape.” 
(Gen. xlix. 10.) What does this mean? What is the mystery of 
this prophecy ? 
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This prophecy tells us of the Passion and Crucifixion of Christ, 
whom the dying Jacob plainly indicated here by the figure of the 
blood of the grape: “ Tying his foal to the vineyard, and his ass, 
O my son, to the vine.” By the vineyard the Fathers understand 
the Church to which Christ has by His Passion tied His foal, that 
is, the heathen people, who had never borne the yoke of the law; 
by the vine, however, they understand the holy cross to which Christ 
tied the ass, that is the Jewish people who were accustomed to the 
yoke of the law, and He hereupon bound and united these two 
peoples in the one Church. 

It says further: ‘He shall wash his robe in wine, and his 
garment in the blood of the grape.” By this robe Tertullian, St. 
Ambrose and others understand the innocent and pure flesh of 
Christ, which was dyed and washed in the wine of His vineyard, 
the blood shed upon the cross; His garment, however, that was 
washed and cleansed in the blood of the grape is the Church again 
prefigured through the cluster of grapes of the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus; thus St. Ambrose. He has called Him appropriately a 
bunch of grapes, because He hung upon the wood like a bunch 
of grapes. He Himself is a vine, He Himself is a cluster of grapes; 
a vine as He hung upon the cross, a cluster of grapes because His 
side was opened by the soldier’s lance, whence flowed blood and 
water; water to cleanse, blood for the ransom; the water washed 
us, the blood redeemed us. 

I come now to the Spouse whom the Bridegroom graciously in- 
vited into His wine-cellar: “ He brought me into the cellar of wine: 
he set in order charity in me” (Cant. ii. 4). Some understand by 
this wine-cellar the mystery of the Incarnation of the Divine Word, 
as, for instance, Theodoritus and others. Some understand thereby 
the assemblage of the first faithful on the Mount of Sion, who on the 
feast of Pentecost received the plenitude of the Holy Spirit, as the 
apostles began to proclaim the works of God with a zeal as if they 
were inebriated by a Divine wine. Thus St. Bernard. Further, 


_ there are those who understand by this wine-cellar the altar upon 


which the priests consecrate and partake of the Eucharistic wine, 
that is the flesh and blood of Christ. 

However, we can also say that by this wine-cellar is prefigured the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist, under the shadow of 
which the Spouse sat and tasted of the fruits of the cross. When 
this mystical wine-cellar in the side of Christ was opened by the iron 
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key of Longinus, and red and white wine, i. e., blood and water, 
flowed from the wounded Heart of Jesus like a new spring of life, 
the chosen Spouse was admitted to this Divine wine-cellar and ex- 
ceedingly delicious wine of the Godhead, there to taste of it, and 
there to set in order charity within her. O, how many devout souls 
have drawn from this Divine wine-cellar of the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus their eternal salvation! Think of St. Edmund, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who, at the hour of death, grasped the image of 
his crucified Jesus, the loving Redeemer, and pressed it to his lips 
and heart with glowing fervor, and, after devoutly kissing the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, in which he desired to breathe forth his 
soul, filled with consolation and extraordinary rejoicing, he ex- 
claimed: “ You shall draw waters with joy out of the Saviour’s 
fountains ” (Is. xii. 3), and with these words he softly breathed forth 
his soul into the Sacred Heart of Jesus, his crucified love. 

In conclusion, listen to St. Bernard: “ For this reason the interior 
of the Sacred Heart was pierced with the lance and His side 
opened that an entrance might be made for us. ‘Thy Heart was 
wounded that we, being delivered from outside distractions, might 
dwell in it and in Thee; it was wounded so that through the visible 
wound we might behold the invisible.’ O beloved souls! approach 
this wine-cellar, taste and see.” 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


XXXVI. THE FINAL SENTENCE. 


“Come! Depart! ”—Matt. xxv. 


SYNOPSIS.—Only two sentences to be heard on the last day—one “ Come,” 
the other “ Depart.’ These sentences are eternal and irrevocable. How 
terrible the thought of this eternity for those who shall be condemned! 
This sentence shall not be changed; for 1. It is an extremely just one; 
2. There shall then be no mediator; 3. There shall be no time for con- 
trition; 4. There will be no apbeal to a higher court; 5. The Judge is un- 
changeable; 6. It will be executed immediately. What the action of the 
condemned would be if they were given one more chance. The thought 
of this sentence should deter us from offending God. 


“Come! Depart!” These are the words with which that tremen- 
dous spectacle in the valley of Josaphat will end. ‘“ Come! Depart!” 
—with which everything that God has said, taught, proclaimed, all 
the actions of mankind will be finished. “ Come! Depart!” These 
are the words upon which depend salvation or perdition, heaven 
or hell. “Come! Depart!” ‘“ Come, ye blessed of My Father, into 
heaven!” “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire!” This is the 
final sentence which will be uttered, and either the one or the other of 
which will infallibly befall every man. Either one or the other will 
be for us also. May we all hear that blessed word “ Come!” We 
shall thereby be born eternally, eternal life will be assured us. But 
woe unto those whose portion will be the second sentence! Woe 
to them if they must hear, “ Depart!” This word also will be uttered 
for an eternity. It will never be altered. O just God! If only it 
were not eternal! Ah! If there was only a hope that the sentence 
here pronounced would be changed again, if such a ray of hope shone 
even in immeasurable distance, yet would every sinner have the con- 
solation : “ There will one day be a time when God will have mercy 
upon me and rescind His sentence.’ But no; all hope is in vain, such 
thoughts are to no purpose. Never will the sentence be altered. 
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Never! There is therefore no possibility of this sentence being 
changed, for there could be no circumstance which could move 
Christ to this. This sentence is: 1. A supremely just sentence, the 
Judge Himself having the most precise knowledge of the actions of 
each man. He probed their most secret plans, the most hidden pro- 
jects, the most intimate thoughts. He knows him from the first mo- 
ment that he drew his first breath, saw everything beforehand that he 
would do in time. For this reason it is impossible that the Judge 
should pronounce an unjust sentence for want of intimate knowledge. 
Neither can He be deceived by false witnesses, for He has neither 
need of a witness nor an accuser, for He Himself knows best what 
man has done. Briefly, His omniscience and His justice do not 
permit Him to add the least injustice either from criminal sus- 
picion or from precipitation, or from passion or from partiality to a 
person. 2. This sentence will nevermore be changed, for there will 
be no Mediator to beg for grace. It has already often happened, and 
still happens daily, that God rescinds His sentence of punishment at 
the prayer of a Godfearing man. God threatened once to destroy 
the Israelites, by the army of their enemy, on account of their idol- 
atry, but Moses lifted his hands up to heaven until the people were 
forgiven ; the victory over the enemy even was granted them. Thus 
also did David by his fervent prayer move God to replace the sword 
of vengeance in the scabbard. Ezechias heard that he was to die, 
thereupon he besought God so fervently that his allotted span of life 
was lengthened for fifteen years. But, at the final sentence on the 
Day of Judgment no cry for grace, for forbearance, for mercy will 
be made. Even Mary, full of grace, the angels of God, and guardians 
of men will have nothing more to do with grace, with the protection 
of their adopted children, but they will confirm the sentence passed 
by the Judge on the day of wrath. 3. This sentence will never- 
more be changed, for there even contrition, which now can wipe out 
all sins, will have no more power. Therefore the wise Solomon 
says: “ When the wicked man is dead, there shall be no hope any 
more” (Prov. xi. 7). The time of this life only is the time of grace. 
The Lord has limited His mercy to this life. As soon as this is over, 
grace also has an end, and rewarding or punishing justice alone 
remains. O how different it is now! If God passes sentence upon 
the sinner while he is living it is always conditional. If you are con- 
verted, if you will be converted and amend, the sentence can be 
changed through penance. There is, however, no question of such a 
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sentence at the last Judgment; it is not a conditional, but an uncondi- 
tional sentence. “Depart from me, ye cursed!” it says. Conse- 
quently any contrition is fruitless, and there is no more time for 
amendment. 4. This sentence can nevermore be changed, for there 
js no higher court to which we can appeal. The court of justice 
which will be assembled in the valley of Josaphat is the highest. 
The Judge who there passes sentence is the Supreme Lord of heaven 
and earth. In Him is united all the power of jurisdiction ; from Him 
flows all administration. There is no authority over Him, but 
everything is subjected to His sway. Certainly He is also man, but 
He is at the same time God, to whom the Father has conceded the 
right to judge the living and the dead. For “the Father hath com- 
mitted all judgment to the Son” (John v. 22). If therefore a soul 
is once sentenced to eternal death it has no longer any recourse to 
a higher authority by whom the sentence could be altered. 5. No; 
it will nevermore be changed, for the Judge Himself is unchange- 
able. “I am the Lord!” He says, “and change not.’ I am He 
“with whom there is no change, nor shadow of vicissitude ” (James 
i.17). What He has once uttered by virtue of His wisdom and jus- 
tice that will remain unalterable throughout eternity. For as His 
knowledge is incapable of improvement, so there will never arise any 
such motive by which He might decide to alter His sentence in any- 
thing. 

For this reason the execution of the sentence will not be delayed 
amoment. As soon as it is uttered it will be executed in that same in- 
stant. The “blessed” surround the King of Glory, and on every 
side accompanied by the jubilant Saints, they hasten rejoicing tow- 
ard the heavenly Jerusalem. Higher and higher they ascend, until 
they lose themselves exulting in the clouds. Then, however, will the 
“cursed” first know their loss. Parents, children, friends, brothers 
and sisters, behold themselves parted, alas, forever! Then the tooth 
of remorse begins to gnaw the heart; envy, hatred, anger feed upon 
them, and their whole body is convulsed by unspeakable agony. 
_ And whilst they behold the army of the blessed taken up into the 
clouds, the universe will yawn under their feet, and hell opening its 
jaws, they will be driven like snowflakes before the hurricane, and 
plunged in the wildest disorder into the fiery sea of torments, with- 
out consolation, without hope of grace or of redemption! “The 
wrath of the Lord on the day of vengeance will spare none.” 

O dearly beloved! If there was still time for these unhappy 
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souls to beg mercy of God, what would they not try! « Ah, 
Lord!” they would say, “although by our sins we have de- 
served to be excluded from the communion of Saints, and to be de- 
prived of the Beatific Vision, O grant unto us the grace to lie under 
Thy sacred feet for evermore.” But no. “Depart! and never let 
Me see you again.” “ But, O Lord,” they would say again, “ before 
we part, O remember that we are Thy creatures, for whom Thou 
didst shed the last drop of Thy blood.” But no. “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed!” “ But, O Lord, if Thou dost condemn us to depart 
laden with Thy curse, grant us a spot upon earth as our place of pun- 
ishment!”’ No! “ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire!” “ Lord! 
Lord!” they would still cry, “ put a limit to our punishment; say a 
hundred, a thousand, a million years! no matter; but grant a time 
when our punishment shall cease.” No; not even that! “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 

Thus would their souls cry out in their death agony, if there were 
still time thereto. But there will be no more time; the sentence will 
be passed and executed immediately. “ And these shall go into ever- 
lasting punishment; but the just into life everlasting’ (Matt. xxv. 
46). 

Then the judgment in the valley of Josaphat is at an end, and 
with it everything that has existed in the world. The history of the 
world is closed; the changing destiny of each individual person is 
closed, and there begins everlasting life and eternal death, both of 
which will have no end. Let us now conclude the consideration of 
these truths, that every Catholic Christian must know and believe 
if he would be saved, these truths namely: “ That Jesus Christ will 
be the judge of the living and the dead, that He will eternally reward 
the good and eternally punish the wicked.” 

I have preached a great deal about this truth, my dear brethren, 
but certainly not too much. There can be no greater incentive for a 
Christian to do good, no more powerful curb against the instigations 
to evil than the remembrance of the earnest truth, that we shall one 
day be judged publicly of all our words, works and thoughts by God, 
judged so precisely and rigorously that He will not even spare the 
just. Should you be indifferent to much which I have spoken 
of, at least pay attention to the two words mentioned to-day: 
“Come! Depart!’ “ Come, ye blessed! Depart, ye cursed ! Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from 
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the foundation of the world! Depart from Me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” Cer- 
tainly every one wishes for himself the “Come.” But ever sinning 
again, and always more grievously ; always offending God; always 
going to confession and not amending, and yet wishing that God 
might still be a merciful Judge; that is asking that God should act 
against all justice, and, if not rewarding evil, still not punish it. But 
this can never be in eternity. ‘“ For God is just, and just is His 
judgment.” 

Therefore, rather suffer all through life than voluntarily commit 
one mortal sin! Let this be our holy resolution. Then instead of 
“Depart, ye cursed,” we shall hear “ Come, ye blessed,” and we shall 
rejoice, and our joy no one shall take from us! 





THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 


BY THE REV. DOM BEDE CAMM, O.S.B., B.A. (OXON), BIRMINGHAM, 
ENGLAND. 


“Peter therefore was kept in prison. But prayer was made without ceasing 
by the church unto God for him.”—Acts xii. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Peter in prison is delivered at the prayer of the Church. 
This fact repeated many times in history. Is also true to-day. Deliverance 
will come this time also. Example of Pius VII. and Napoleon. The 
loss of Rome has not destroyed the Papacy. Its moral prestige higher 
than ever. Do we take our part in preparing the deliverance of Peter? 
Happy those who died for this cause. At least let us pray. The times 
are changing but the Papacy is immortal. 


We are still within the Octave of the great Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and although the Liturgy of this Sunday calls us 
rather to the contemplation of the Precious Blood of Jesus, and to re- 
joice at Its inestimable fruits, yet it will not be out of place to turn 
once more to the glorious figure of the Prince of the Apostles, him- 
self one of the most magnificent conquests of the Precious Blood, as 
well as the most fervent heralds of Its all-prevailing efficacy. And 
this year it is specially important that we should devote time to the 
consideration of the privileges of Peter, since this year we are keep- 
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ing the Pontifical Jubilee of one of the most glorious of his succes- 
sors, our most holy Father, Pope Leo XIII. 

I. The Church has known many dark days, but none perhaps darker 
or more anxious than those early days when he whom her ascended 
Lord had appointed to be her ruler and chief in His own stead lay in 
prison, hourly expecting a violent death. It was the time of the 
Paschal solemnity, the precious anniversary of the Passion of Jesus, 
and it seemed as if the Church were again to be widowed, just when 
she needed help most keenly. Day and night her faithful children 
persevered in devout supplication, wearying heaven with their en- 
treaties that the blow might be averted. And well you know the 
result; how when all seemed darkest and most hopeless, God sent 
His angel and delivered His Vicar from prison, and thus the 
prayers of the Church won the first of a long series of victories over 
the compassionate Heart of her Lord. 

For this striking episode of apostolic times has been repeated 
again and again through the long course of the Church’s life. 
When the head suffers, as St. Paul reminds us, all the members 
suffer with it; the whole body is so intimately linked with its head 
that you can not injure the one without threatening the very existence 
of the other. Now, the Pope is the head of the Church, because 
he is Vicar of Christ. And as the servant is not above his master, 
so the Vicar of Jesus of Nazareth can not expect, does not desire 
a lot different from that of his King. ‘“ Marvel not if the world 
hate you ” had been that King’s warning to His own; for its hatred 
is in fact but a witness to the union of the Church with Himself. We 
are, therefore, not to be surprised when we see Peter thrown into 
prison, Peter condemned to death, Peter driven into exile, Peter 
calumniated and hated, Peter suffering a cruel martyrdom. No! this 
is his lot, it is his privilege, as representative of Christ on earth, and 
as it was in the beginning, so it has been and will be even to the 
end. When we open a history of the Church we find it the story 
of a long struggle with the world and the powers of darkness, and in 
a struggle it is always the head that suffers most. Peter still suffers 
as he still reigns and still teaches in the persons of his successors, 
and so in history we find that more than five and forty Popes have 
at different periods been exiled from their see, more than forty 
have earned the palm of martyrdom. 

Nine times the city of Rome has been held by usurpers ; nine times 
the Pope has been driven out of her by his own people; seven 
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times Rome has been besieged; twice it has been nearly destroyed, 
and once it lay so utterly desolate that for forty days, we are told, 
nothing human breathed in the great city. Warfare, suffering, 
wandering, weakness linked with imperishable vitality and invincible 
power are the lot and the history of the Vicars of Christ, and of the 
city that shares their destiny. 

And so, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, we are not surprised, nor 
cast down, nor discouraged, to see now for the tenth time Rome in 
the power of usurpers, to see now for the hundredth time the 
Supreme Pontiff a prisoner in his own city. 

“Peter was kept in prison!” Yes; but in God’s good time the 
deliverance will come. For those who war against the Church and 
her head seem to have fallen victims to a judicial blindness; they 
would appear never to have learnt the simplest lessons of history, 
to be incapable of drawing the most obvious conclusion from the ex- 
perience of the past. 

The great Hildebrand might be driven from Rome to die in 
exile, but as in all divine causes, so in his, his strength was in his 
weakness, and through his apparent defeat his cause triumphed. Or 
to take a modern instance: About a hundred years ago another 
monk, Pope Pius VII., was driven from his dominions and cruelly 
imprisoned by one who seemed the master of the world. All had 
gone well with Napoleon till, flushed with his success, he laid his 
sacrilegious hands on the Vicar of Christ. He mocked at the Pon- 
tiff’s excommunication. “ What! Could a feeble old man’s curse 
make his soldiers’ weapons drop unused from their hands?” Yes! 
Shortly afterward, in the fatal retreat from Moscow, the soldiers of 
the tyrant were so paralyzed with cold, that their arms literally fell 
from their nerveless hands. And the great Emperor, who boasted 
that the whole world was his had to sign the act of his abdication 
in that very castle of Fontainebleau where he had kept the Pope 
a prisoner. 

More than this. Pius VII. had been imprisoned for five years, 
after which he was reinstated on his throne amid the enthusiastic 
rejoicings of his people and the applause of the whole world, while 
Napoleon had also to spend five years in prison, from which his only 
release was death. 

Yes, we need not be discouraged if the Church has still to con- 
tinue her old warfare, and if even now she suffers in the person of 
her head. “ Peter was kept in prison.” Yes; Peter is, indeed, in 
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prison, but he will not be there forever ; his cause must eventually tri- 
umph, because it is the cause of God. 

II. The new kingdom of Italy still celebrates year by year with 
' factitious enthusiasm what is called the crown and consummation 
of Italian unity, the sacrilegious taking of Rome by the troops of 
Victor Emmanuel in the year 1870. Many of you remember well 
that eventful day. Many of you can still recall the triumph with 
which this last victory of the brigand Garibaldi was celebrated in 


this as in other Protestant lands. You can remember how conf- - 


dently it was prophesied by the press, the platform and the pulpit 
that this great event foreshadowed the final overthrow of the Papacy. 
There would be no more Pope after Pius IX. said the prophets, the 
Papacy has irretrievably fallen, and the triumph of the Gospel is 
complete. The calm serenity of the Holy Pontiff in the midst of 
his overwhelming misfortunes was looked upon as the fatuous blind- 
ness of a deluded imagination. A new era was prophesied for Italy 
and the world, for Italy a glorious future, when this great nation 
should resume her fitting place among the peoples of Europe, and 
prosperity, progress, and peace should be the heritage of the united 
country; for the world, freedom from the spiritual despotism and 
imposture of Antichrist. 

But what has been the result? ‘“ Why have the Gentiles raged, 
and the people devised vain things?” We see Peter still a prisoner 
it is true, but we see the moral influence of the Holy See infinitely 
higher and stronger than it was thirty years ago, more powerful 
perhaps than it has ever been before. We see a great Pontiff upon 
the throne of the outraged and saintly Pius, opening his voice to 
the world in the name of Christ, and all the earth keeps silence, and 
inclines before his words. We see him acknowledged by all, by 
Protestants as by Catholics, to be the greatest influence and power 
for good to be met with in the world in this our enlightened age. 
We find him by the sole force of his irresistible influence, shaping 
the destinies of nations, arbitrating amid their disputes, advising 
in their difficulties, pointing out to them the way of prosperity and 
progress. We find him protecting the poor and the oppressed, 
extending enormously the mission field of the Church, overcoming 
by his unequaled prudence the persecution and injustice of the 
astutest of statesmen, pleading above all for unity among Chris- 
tians and union among nations. 

And this is not only or chiefly the outcome of his unexampled 
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personality, because he, Joachim Pecci, has one of the greatest in- 
tellects the world has ever known. No! It is because he sits on 
the chair of the fisherman, it is because he is the recipient and de- 
pository of the divine promises, because he, Leo XIII., is the succes- 
sor of that Peter who was kept in prison by Herod, but was released 
by the angel of God. 

And let us not think that his enemies will escape unpunished. Na- 
poleon has fallen, fallen as all the early assailants of the Papacy have 
fallen; nor has the nephew who bore his name, and would fain 
have followed in his steps, fared any better. Napoleon III., who 
s0 basely betrayed Pius IX., did he prosper? Nor will the house 
of Savoy, whose members amid the tremblings of a bad conscience, 
and with the Judas-kiss of pretended devotion, dared to lay their 
hands on the patrimony of Peter, prosper for long. It will surely fall 
as so many others have fallen, and if it seem long delayed the more 
terrible will be the vengeance when it comes. 

III. And now, my brethren, what has all this to do with us? 
Simply this: “ Prayer was made without ceasing by the church unto 
God for him.” Yes, Peter is in prison: what are we doing? Are 
we, his children, praying for him without ceasing? Or are we going 
on our way in the gaiety of our hearts, eating and drinking and 
making merry, without a thought for our father, our pastor, our 
head, lying a prisoner in his own city? Do we realize what this 
means? Do we ever take pains to bring home to ourselves the fact 
that the Vicar of Christ is a prisoner, that he alone of men can not 
stir outside the threshold of his own house, can not pass through 
the streets of Rome, can not even visit the sanctuaries and churches 
of the holy city. Do we realize that now, when the summer heats 
are almost intolerable, and prince and prelate, burgher and tourist 
escape to some cool retreat in the mountains, the Sovereign of 
Rome alone must stay to battle with the torrid heats and stifling 
atmosphere of the city? Do we realize that he is absolutely in the 
power of his spoilers? That these people hate him and would 
destroy him if they dared? That any riot might be the occasion or 
the pretext for an attack on the Vatican and a wholesale massacre? 

It may be that another martyr will be added to the long line of 
pontiffs who have shed their blood for Christ, before the captivity 
come to an end, and the Church be free again in the person of our 
head. But whatever God’s providence may have in store, our duty 
is certain. Prayer, persevering, fervent, and united, must be un- 
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ceasingly offered up to the throne of God for the release of the Pope, 
If we are faithful children of the Church, surely our hearts wil] 
burn within us as we think of our father in his captivity, and oyr 
prayers will not be languid, cold, or unfrequent. Happy we, indeed, 
if God should require other sacrifices from us. Five and twenty 
years ago and more, the voice of the Vicar of Christ summoned his 
faithful sons from all Europe to fly to his defense. Young and 
generous hearts in every country were fired with enthusiasm for 
this new crusade, and hastened to enrol themselves under the 
banner of St. Peter. Happy those who at Castelfidardo or at Men- 
tone were found worthy to lay down their lives for the cause of the 
Father of Christians. Ah, happy truly those young heroes who 
merited a confessor’s death in defense of the Church! You have 
read, many of you, of those young crusaders, and, please God, if the 
necessity arise again, there will be more. Yes; surely if the call 
come, no stout arm that is free will hesitate to strike a blow for the 
holiest cause that this world can know, for the cause of Christ and 
His Church; for it is this and no other. The Pope has told us over 
and over again that it is necessary for the welfare of the Church that 
he should be free; we should be recreant sons, indeed, were we to 
disbelieve or doubt his word. 

Yes. We will fight and we will die for our father, if need there 
be ; and if he find it wiser not to appeal to force, well we will at least 
uphold him with the arms of our prayers. His cause must triumph, 
and, indeed, already there are signs of it. The Roman people who, 
like the Jews of old, tired of the government of God through His 
priests, and demanded a king, to be like the other nations round 
about, this ungrateful and rebellious people is beginning to find 
out its mistake. They have a king who, as Samuel foretold to the 
Israelites, loads them with heavy taxation, carries off their young 
men to be his slaves in the army, and their hard-earned savings to 
satisfy his costly and useless expenditure. They are beginning to 
repent of their bargain; discordant voices are heard all over the 
country, and what is stranger still, the world outside which looked 
on and applauded at the sacrilegious robbery thirty years ago, is 
now beginning to see what a blunder it all has been. Our great 
daily journals are beginning to talk of Rome being no fit capital for 
Italy, and even of the cession of it, under certain conditions, to its 
old rulers. Yes; the times are changing, and everything comes to 
him who can wait. And the Papacy can wait, for it is eternal, it is 
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divine. The kingdoms of the earth may crumble and fall, revolution 
after revolution may sweep over the face of the world, but Peter 
will live as long as time endures, and Peter will reign as of old over 
the hearts and consciences of the world. Only let us be faithful, 
earnest, watching unto prayer! 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
XXXVII. Tue ApostLes’ CREED—ITs ORIGIN AND MEANING. 


“Tn all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to ex- 
tinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one.”—Eph. vi. 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—Many are the enemies against whom we have to contend. But 
St. Paul teaches that “faith” is a strong defense against all. The 
Apostles’ Creed offers us the points of faith. 

I. The origin of this creed. Christ commissioned His Apostles to 
preach all He had told them. Hence in order that all should be in- 
structed in all that was necessary for eternal life, in order to have unity 
in the doctrines as taught by the different instructors, it was necessary to 
have a determined formula. So the Apostles, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, drew up the creed known as the Apostles’ Creed. 

II. St. Augustine’s love of the creed. He likened it to 1. A mirror in 
which we see ourselves; 2. To a shield with which we protect ourselves. 

III. Very profitable to study the creed. Hence parents should instruct 
their children from an early age. 


Numerous, indeed, are the enemies of our salvation. We can 
hardly take a step, or breathe a word, or move a hand without com- 


ing in contact with them. They surround us in all shapes and forms, 


visible and invisible. The world in which we live, the devil who 
launches unceasingly the darts of temptation into the human heart, 
and, unfortunately, we ourselves conceal in the innermost chambers 
our domestic enemy, the concupiscence of the flesh. And who has 
not already been assailed by these darts? Could you count the thou- 
sands whose souls have been destroyed by that enemy? St. Paul, 
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therefore, admonishes us in his Epistle to the Ephesians: “In jj 
things taking the shield of faith, wherewith you may be able to ex. 
tinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one.” Faith, then, 
is the sure shield against those powerful enemies. For this reason 
I have spoken on faith all this year. I have explained to you every- 
thing that this faith embraces; have shown you what you must be- 
lieve about God; of God in three Persons, of God the Creator, of 
God the Redeemer, of God the future Judge of all mankind. What 
does it avail, however, to know all this if you do not live in con- 
formity with your faith? “ What shall it profit, my brethren, if 
a man say he hath faith, but hath not works?” (James ii. 14). Then 
faith would be a shield that you could not use. No; your works 
must accord with your faith, your professions, with all that which 
you have just heard. Now, how this should take place I will now be- 
gin to explain to you. But how? Shall I for this end repeat every 
single point? Not at all. For everything that I have explained in 
detail in the previous instructions is contained in just as brief, simple, 
and comprehensible a manner in the Apostles’ Creed. Hence, it is 
sufficient if I explain this to you. But not so much according to the 
words and the sense, but rather in what way you should live accord- 
ing to your faith. 

Now, before we treat of the apostolical symbol we ought to know 
whence it takes its origin, and what the term “the apostolical sym- 
bol” means. I shall speak to-day, therefore: 


I. Of its exalted origin. 
II. Of its beautiful significance. 


I. For us and for our salvation, Jesus Christ Our Lord and God 
came from heaven to earth. Now, having lived upon earth as God and 
man until His thirty-fourth year, having preached the new law and 
the true faith, confirmed the same by many signs and miracles, having 
finally suffered and died, having been buried and having risen again, 
He commanded His Disciples to take this doctrine which they had 
received from Him into the whole world, and to proclaim it to all 
nations : “ Go ye therefore into all parts of the world,” He said, “ and 
preach the Gospel.” 

To fulfil this commission of their Lord, the Apostles labored day 
and night, and how strenuously each of them strove to execute the 
command may be seen from the words of St. Mark: “ But they 
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going forth preached everywhere.” For St. Jerome testifies that at 
the same time they elected the Apostle Matthias in the place of the 
apostate Judas ; they divided the countries between them; so that the 
holy doctrine of Christ, His Gospel, the belief in Him should be 
proclaimed in all parts of the world. “ The spirit of the Lord as- 
sembled them, and made known to each one where he should betake 
himself—the one to India, the other to Spain, another to Greece. 
Now, however, Christ had during the three years that He taught 
upon earth communicated to His Apostles so many mysteries, given 
them so many exhortations, spoken to them so much of the king- 
dom of God, that the Evangelist St. John writes: “ But there are also 
many other things which Jesus did ; which, if they were written every 
one, the world itself, I think, would not be able to contain the books 
that should be written” (John xxi). Now, how should they com- 
municate all these things to the unbelieving, savage nations? How 
were they to explain and announce all this, that even the most ig- 
norant, ordinary man could learn it and obtain the knowledge of 
everything necessary to his salvation? And how should they beware 
of the danger of deviating from one another in many points, and of 
proclaiming false doctrines to the people? So as to prevent this, 
the Disciples met before their departure, and took counsel as 
to the manner in which they should preach the faith and the 
Gospel of Christ to the world, so that all nations might comprehend 
it,and they themselves be so united in spirit and faith that their teach- 
ing in all places should be one. For nothing could be more contrary 
to the spirit of Christ, nothing more injurious to the salvation of 
souls, nothing be more of an obstacle to the spreading of the Gospel 
than that St. Peter should preach one doctrine in Rome, St. Andrew 
another in Achaja, St. John still another in Asia. The Holy Ghost 
therefore assembled these twelve men before their apostolic journey, 
and enlightened by Him they composed together the creed contain- 
ing a summary of the whole Christian doctrine in twelve articles, 
which they were to announce to all men. In this manner, according 


_ to tradition, the Christian profession of faith was composed by the 


Apostles before departing for their missions. For this reason, there- 
fore, it is called also the Apostles’ symbol or apostolical composi- 
tion. It is that profession of faith to which all the Bishops, all the 
Fathers, all the Councils of the Church have held. It is that pro- 
fession of faith which embraces the whole Catholic belief, which 
is announced and said even to this day in all parts of the earth. It 
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is that profession of faith, “so brief in words, but so great in Sacra. 
ments, in mysteries. That which was prefigured in the Patriarchs, an- 
nounced in the Scriptures, that which was prophesied by the prophets, 
whether of the Father, or of the Holy Ghost, or of the death of the 
Lord and the mysteries of His Resurrection; all that is briefly con- 
tained in this symbol, so that we may comprehend and profess it,” 


II. St. Augustine liked to speak of this creed, and he spoke thereof 
so powerfully, so impressively, and with such unction, that it is easy 
to understand how greatly he was permeated with its beautify] 
significance. It appears to him: 1. As a mirror, in which we behold 
ourselves, and 2. As a shield which we should use against our ene- 
mies. Most lovingly he says to his faithful: “O learn this symbol 
each one of you who professes the Apostles’ Creed, and when you 
have learnt it write it upon your hearts, and say it daily when alone, 
especially at night before you sleep, and in the early morning when 
you rise, so that you may never forget it. Do not say: ‘I said it 
yesterday, I said it to-day.’ Say it always and remember it well. 
Renew your faith and look to yourself! Your creed shall serve you 
henceforth as a mirror. You shall behold yourself therein, as to 
whether you believe with your heart everything which you profess 
with your lips, and whether your works agree with your faith.” O 
Christians, how profitable, how wholesome it would be to sit before 
this mirror for a quarter of an hour daily. In the mirror of faith 
you behold the interior of your heart. It is not sufficient to have this 
faith printed in books, or to drawl it out like a song; it should be, 
as St. Jerome says, as deeply engraved upon the heart as life itself. 
For in reality a life depends upon faith, the life everlasting, for with- 
out faith no one will be admitted to eternal life. 

Parents, therefore, should be assiduous in impressing upon their 
children while they are yet of tender age, and for that very reason 
more susceptible to religious influences, that basis of the faith, the 
Apostles’ Creed, in order, so to speak, that the faith may grow up 
with them, and be strengthened and fortified in them with the years. 
Still not only for the children, but for the parents themselves and 
for all adults it is profitable to say the Apostles’ Creed often with 
devotion. In violent temptations or doubts in faith, against God and 
His mysteries, there is no better weapon than the creed. For the 
power of the infernal seducer is broken by the profession of the true 
faith. Hence St. Paul tells us to “take the shield of faith, where- 
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with you may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most 
wicked one.” This shield was grasped by the Saints in temptations, 
and they were always victorious in the combat. Therefore, dear 
brethren, when you are tempted by the evil spirit to doubt this or that 
article of faith do not waste words but say at once: “ I believe, I be- 
lieve everything that the faith represents to me. I believe, I believe.” 
And this will be sufficient to overcome the devil. So much of the 
origin and signification of the Apostles’ Creed or the twelve articles 
of faith. This at the same time will serve as an introduction to the 
future sermons in which I shall, God willing, explain one article 
after another to you, and say: 1. What we have to believe, and 
2. How we should live accordingly. For our faith should not be 
a dead one, but a living one, one that combines with the faith works 
corresponding to it. This faith gives then that eternal life which is 
the last article of the creed we profess and which we hope to obtain. 





ON WORLDLINESS. 
BY THE REV. P. A, SHEEHAN, DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


“Love not the world, nor the things which are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the charity of the Father is not in him.”—I. John ii. 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christ came into the world not only to redeem us but also to 
leave us an example. Therefore the characteristic trait of a true Christian 
is imitation of Christ. Our Lord antagonized the world, its doctrines, 
its practices. Therefore the followers of Christ must antagonize the 
world. Conscience tells us when we are violating this plain duty. The 
spirit of the world very rampant at the present time. A conflict ever 
going on between the Church of Christ and the world—in this conflict 
every soul must do battle on one side or the other. No lukewarm, half- 
hearted warriors wanted in the camp of Christ. Increased fervor of faith 
and strong opposition to the evil practices of the world needed on the part 
of Catholics. What the vocation of a Catholic means—the great con- 
trast between that vocation and the worldling. The happiest people in 
the world are those who have left all to follow Christ. 


These words, my brethren, were spoken by one who had spent 
much of his life in close communion with Our Divine Lord and 
Master, who, therefore, might be supposed to know well what Christ 
expected of those who should call themselves by His name. He, 
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whom Christ specially loved, must have entered most fully into the 
feelings of his Divine Master, to him the secrets of the Sacred Heart 
must have been most fully revealed; he, therefore, must have well 
understood the principles of the faith which Christ came on earth 
to reveal. Now, the great characteristic of the followers of Christ 
was to be similitude to Christ Himself. He came not only to redeem 
us, but also to leave us an example. He was the Saviour of the 
world, but He was also the model of the world. He opened heaven 
for us, but, leaving us our free will, He will not force us to heaven; 
but He has left a path of light which we may follow, and which 
will lead us most securely, if we be faithful, to the home He has 
fitted for us in eternity. That path of light is His own example, 
His life as narrated by His Evangelists, and we must conform our 
lives with His, we must mould our character upon His character, 
if we would have any claim to the reward of a Christian. A Saint 
is a Saint only because he is like Christ. Heaven admits only those 
souls which bear the imprint of the soul of Christ in such a way that 
looking upon them we are irresistibly reminded of Him. 

Now, my brethren, there was nothing more clearly characteristic 
of Christ than His antagonism to this world, there was no truth 
more constantly impressed upon His disciples than this, that He 
was not of this world. In the beginning of His ministry He pro- 
fessed that truth, and His life was consistent with His professions, 
and every act which He performed, and every doctrine which He 
preached only reiterated and confirmed His first declaration that 
He did not belong to the world, that He and this world had 
nothing in common; that His doctrines, professions, and practices 
were the reverse of those doctrines, professions, and practices which 
the world demanded of its votaries. His special mission was to 
destroy the empire of the world, to refute the false philosophy of 
the world, to supplant the teaching of the world, to expose its false- 
hood, to confound its pretensions, to destroy its practices, and all 
this He did by showing how much He despised the world, how little 
He cared for the world’s opinion, and by teaching that those things 
which the world regarded as worthy of honor were mean and despis- 
able, and those things which to the world’s eyes were contemptible 
were alone worthy of honor, that the pleasures of the world were 
illusory, that the honors of the world were vain and delusive, that 
the practices of the world were degrading to men possessed of im- 
mortal souls destined to live in eternity. If, therefore, we are the 
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followers of Christ, and if we are bound to imitate the example of 
Christ, it follows that we, too, must declare war against the world, 
and manifest our hostility to the world not only in doctrine but in 
practice. Our vocation is to follow the footsteps of Our Divine 
Master, and to walk worthy of that vocation we must live com- 
pletely separated from the world. This is the grace given us in 
Baptism, and if that grace would not be wasted upon us, if we would 
at all correspond with it, we must live as if we did not belong to this 
world, we must live in Christ, with Christ, and for Christ alone. : 
“Would you wish to know, beloved brethren,” said St. Augustine, 
“who are the elect, called, like the Apostle, according to the favor- 
able decree of God? Those whom He has distinguished, whom He 
hath withdrawn from the corrupt mass of the world, whom He hath 
withdrawn by the virtue and grace of vocation.” 
This primary duty is so plain that it is not needful to insist upon it. 
The practical application of the principle, too, is really very easy to 
those who are truly Catholic in spirit. There is no Catholic, who 
knows anything of his religion, that is not able to draw for himself 
the clear, definite line between God and the world. His conscience 
unerringly tells him when he has transgressed that line. He knows 
well when he is playing false with God, and though long habit and 
frequent intercourse with a godless world will soon deaden the pangs 
of conscience, his Catholic instinct will always remind him that he 
is astray, and that, although he has forgotten his vows, they will 
never cease to bind him. In our days, too, the domain of the world 
and the domain of God are very clearly defined. Although the 
world has made encroachments into God’s kingdom, and unhappily 
secured many who were the sworn disciples of Jesus Christ, that 
invasion has had the effect of making the defenders of God’s honor 
on earth more vigilant and careful, and given to them the power of 
determining who are the friends and who are the enemies of Jesus 
Christ. A standard of faith and morality is proposed to Catholics in 
our age higher than any that was proposed since the age of the 
Apostles. A stronger faith is demanded of Catholics than was ever 
demanded before, our submission and obedience must be more con- 
fiding and complete, our adhesion to the truths of our Church must 
be more firm and constant, our reverence for the Holy See must be 
greater, our affection for the person of Christ’s Vicar must be more 
devoted and warm if we would be Catholics not in name alone, but 
with all our hearts and souls. The children of God are now most 
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clearly distinguished from the children of the world. There is no 
longer any compromise or chance of compromise between the Church 
and the world. The Church declared its principles. Those principles 
are eternal because they are principles of truth; for the same reason 
they are unchangeable, and however the Church be threatened she 
will not modify them to suit the temper of the times, for the unjust 
demands of the world will serve only to confirm the Church in the de- 
termination to uphold the honor of God, and to maintain the prin- 
ciples of Christianity inviolate at any cost. The world has declared 
its principles, and they are found to be in direct antagonism to the 
principles of Jesus Christ, its doctrines are those which Christ labored 
most zealously to refute, its practices are those which Christ authori- 
tatively condemned, and the Church, inheriting His authority and 
spirit, continues His work of refuting and condemning. The world 
repeats its aggression and declares it will not yield; the Church is 
thrown upon its defense, and we know that the Church can not 
yield. There only remains, therefore, a deadly conflict between 
both, and in that conflict every individual soul takes part. 
There is no neutrality. There are no spectators, all are actors, 
“He that is not with God is against Him.” We find our- 
selves enrolled under the banner of Jesus Christ. We are there 
not from necessity but from choice. If we choose to re- 
main so we must conform to the requirements of the 
Church in our age, and acquire the spirit which the Church demands 
in her followers. Now, the Church does not want any half-hearted 
followers, she does not want nominal Catholics, who but half believe 
her doctrines and whose allegiance is divided. She does not want 
Catholics who feel uneasy under the authority of the Church, and 
who have grown to believe that its mild yoke is a grinding despot- 
ism, and that the restraints it places upon intellectual pride and the 
passion of men are the exercise of an usurped power that is de- 
structive of human freedom. She does not want Catholics, who take 
half their belief from her and the other half from the public press, 
which is the pulpit of the world, and the interpreter of the world’s 
ideas ; she does not want Catholics who are ashamed of their faith 
and the practices of their Church, who have, indeed, no faith at all, 
believing that faith is not necessary to salvation, and that a good, 
moral man (whatever that means) may be saved whatever religion 
he professes, no matter how he distorts the truths of God, and divide 
the seamless robe of Christ, which is His Church. In a word, she 
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does not want traitors in her own house, who have her name but 
whose views and sympathies are those of the world, which is inveter- 
ably hostile to her. By virtue, therefore, of our positions as Catho- 
lics, living in the midst of a world that has grown to forget God and 
His representative upon earth, we are bound to be doubly loyal 
to God’s Church. Impressed by the sense of this obligation, we shall 
be careful to manifest our unswerving fidelity to the principles of our 
Holy Faith. We shall accept the truths which the Church pro- 
poses for our acceptance, not with hesitation, nor yet in the spirit 
of criticism, but in all things we shall defer to the judgment of the 
Church, not only as to the truths which she pronounces, but also as 
to the advisability of defining them. And conscious that we and we 
alone possess the truths of God, though we may be generous with 
the world from a sense of our own security, we shall never pare 
down our principles nor minimize our truths to satisfy the demands 
of the world. Least of all ought we to join with the world in com- 
plaining of the action of the Church. We know that she never lays 
too heavy a burden upon us. The world is sometimes considerate 
enough to give us a share of its pity and sympathy. We answer the 
world back with our disdain. All the calumnies and false represen- 
tations of the world can not make the yoke of the Church other than 
sweet and mild to us, and on the other hand, we have sense enough 
to see through the hypocrisy of the world. 

Increased fervor in faith and determined opposition to freethink- 
ing is what our separation from the world demands in matters of 
faith; in the department of morals, our character as Christians 
obliges us to avoid carefully the maxims and practices of the world, 
which are invariably sinful and dangerous. I am sorry to have to 
say that in this matter Catholics are too fond of for- 
getting the dignity of their vocation, too fond of for- 
getting that their lot is cast with the Saints, and _ that 
though from the necessity of existence we have to live in the 
world and mix with the world, it is sinful and treasonable to con- 
tract the spirit of the world, or to conform to the practices of the 
world, except in things that are absolutely necessary. Unfortun- 
ately, in these latter years, the love of God has grown so cold in the 
hearts of men, and the influence of the world has become so power- 
ful, that we have grown to consider that we owe a duty to the world 
as well as to God, and there are many Catholics unhappily who are 
actually able to deceive themselves into the belief that where our 
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duties to God and the demands the world make upon us are irre. 
concilable the preference is to be given to the world, and unless 
the law of God positively forbids our intercourse with the world, we 
care very little about the will of God that bids us separate from the 
world not only externally, not only to outer appearance, but in heart 
and affection. Now, I am not going to enter into particulars, but I 
will give you first my idea of the vocation of a Catholic, and then 
the vocation of a worldling, and leave to yourselves to decide whether 
it is possible for one individual to fulfil the duties of both vocations, 

I say, then, that a Catholic is one who is wholly consecrated to 
God. By his Baptism he is made a child of God, the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. In baptism, he undertakes obligations from which 
nothing can ever afterward absolve him. So often as he receives the 
Sacraments during life, so often does he renew his title of heirship 
to the kingdom of heaven, and at the same time he renews his 
promises and ratifies and confirms his treaty with heaven. Now, to 
be the child of God implies an honor greater than all honors what- 
soever. It is a dignity that raises us to a level with the angels, and 
puts us side by side with the Eternal Son Himself. But it demands 
from us at the same time duties proportionate to the honor, and thus 
it requires, with all our hearts and souls, to be devoted to the ser- 
vice of our Maker. This means then, that every faculty of mind and 
body shall be directed to promoting God’s honor, that we shall not 
have a wish that does not tend to God, that we shall have no hope but 
of possessing God, and no love that has not God for its ultimate 
object. As Our Divine Lord declared that even He Himself had no 
will but to do the will of Him that sent Him, and as St. Paul de- 
clare¢> Whatever we eat or drink, or whatever else we do, we do all 
for the glory of God,” our path lies straight before us, that is to pro- 
mote God’s greater glory, to address ourselves to that task, and to 
allow nothing to withdraw our attention from it. Now, this by a 
natural consequence induces another obligation, that is to copy the 
example of Jesus Christ, to reproduce the life of Christ in our own. 
What does this mean? It means that, like Christ, we be mortified. 
If Christ, who had no sin, did penance for sin, shall we not do penance 
for sin whose whole nature is sinful? It means that, like Christ, 
we be humble, that we bear the taunt and the sneer, and the injustice, 
not only patiently but thankfully. It means that, like Christ, we be 
meek and never angry but with the anger that is no sin. It means 
that, like Christ, we be retired, and hidden, and uneasy when any eye ° 
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rests upon us but the eye of God. It means that, like Christ, we 
shun the honor and applause of the world, since our kingdom, like 
His, is not earth. It means that, like Christ, we be gentle and 
reverential to the poor. It means that, like Christ, we hate sin. It 
means that, like Christ, we be poor in spirit ; holy as Christ was holy, 
pure as Christ was pure, humble as Christ was humble, hidden as 
Christ was hidden; bent only upon doing the will of Our Father 
as Christ did. That is our vocation. 

Now, what is a worldling? One who practically ignores the exist- 
ence of God, who is addicted to false pleasures, and the profane 
joys and criminal intrigues which the world sanctions, but which God 
condemns; one who is unmortified, who does not know what it 
is to check passion; one who hates Christ in his soul because the 
life of Christ rebukes him. We are all familiar with the portrait. 
Every day we meet it at the railway station, at the hotel, at the 
theater, the hero of a fashionable novel, the central figure in the 
police court, or, oftener still, the “ respectable man in society.” But 
there is another worldling. One who calls himself a Christian, but 
is only a Christian through fear of God; who commits no grave sins, 
but goes as far in venial sins as he possibly can; who likes the world 
and half wishes that there were no heaven but the world; who is 
often seen in places of public amusement, very seldom in the house of 
God; who is often seen in the public streets ministering to his own 
vanity, but is never seen in lanes ministering to the poor of Christ; 
who thinks that religion, that is, much prayer and frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments is a very good thing for children, but is 
scarcely fitted for men; who does not know how God can be pleased 
by fasting ; who goes to confession but falls again into the same sins; 
who is fond of jesting about the holiest things; who is a constant 
reader of the corruption of the day; who would think it a very hard 
penance to be asked to read a page of the “ Lives of the Saints ” 
or “ The Imitation of Christ,” that is another portrait, and with 
that, too, we are still more painfully familiar. It looks very like 
_ that strangest of all creations, a Catholic worldling. A Catholic 
worldling, one who declares himself a follower of Christ, and yet 
is a follower of the world which Christ abhorred. 

My brethren, I do not want to particularize your duties, but I would 
have you think less of the world, and more of God. I would wish 
that day by day, you make the likeness of your Divine Master more 
evident in your souls. This you can only do by weaning yourself 
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i from the world and approaching more nearly to God. We have a 
ii thousand worldly ways and habits that custom has brought us to 
regard as necessary, but with which we can very well dispense. And 
there is one thing we can all sacrifice without inconvenience, and 
this is the spirit of the world, of attachment to earthly things which 
i induces forgetfulness of heaven. This does not suppose that the lot 
of a Christian is anything dismal or melancholy. It is a truth that 
can not be denied, that they who have separated themselves alto- 
gether from the world, forsaken its joys, its happiness, its pleasures 
to embrace an austere and mortified life are in the full enjoyment of 
happiness which worldliness can not taste. But, happy or wretched, 
it is a matter of principle with us to lead Christian lives. This 
demands a perfect sacrifice of ourselves. You will ask what do we 
get in return, and we answer that Christianity has nothing better to 
give than Jesus Christ and Him crucified. 
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NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


en a a ee 


- BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
Ae XXXVIII. THe First ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 
i “T believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. This first article of the Creed contains an abundance of 

truths. By it we profess that (a) there is a God; (b) Three in Person, 
; One in Nature; (c) that He ts almighty. It is not enough to confess this, 
Hi we must believe it with our whole heart. 

II. Therefore, 1. We should not live as the heathen who knows not 
God; 2. Since God is our Father we should give ourselves over to His 
loving dispensations, cheerfully accepting in resignation and obedience 
all that comes from Him; 3. Since He ts almighty we should trust in 
Him, go to Him in all necessities. 

III. Conclusion—We should be ever grateful to God for all His gifts, 
and always use them in the proper way. 


Even the Pharisees, that hypocritical race, said to Jesus: “ Master, 
we know that thou art truthful, and teachest the way of God accord- 
ing to the truth.” He is the foundation of our faith. He alone it is 
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through whom we believe in our hearts what we profess with our 
lips. In His most holy name, therefore, I begin to explain to you 
the twelve chief points of this faith, praying that I may be enlight- 
ened by Him who filled with His grace and inspired the Disciples to 
compose this creed. 

According to the first article of this creed therefore: 


I. What have we to believe? 
II. What have we to do? 


I. “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth.” As often as we repeat these words in prayer we utter an 
abundance of the greatest truths. 

“T believe,” we say; that means: I profess and affirm, that every- 
thing that is contained in these twelve articles is the eternal, infal- 
lible, and incontestable truth, for which I, as a Christian, am obliged 
to answer for with life and property. Firstly: “I believe in God,” 
we say. With these words we profess that we believe firmly that 
there is a God. “I believe in God,” we say, not “I believe in the 
gods,” so as to show that we confess and adore only one God, and to 
distinguish ourselves from the pagans and unbelievers who, having 
lost the knowledge of the one God, are sunk in idolatry and worship 
animals, plants and stones, as gods. 

Secondly, When we say: “I believe in God the Father ” we con- 
fess at the same time the distinction of Persons and the oneness of the 
Godhead. For the first Person of the Godhead is the Father, who 
according to His Person is distinct from the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, but yet with them constitutes only one God, therefore is not 
earlier, not older, not greater, not more in the Godhead than the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. 

Thirdly, We confess of this Divine Father that He is “ almighty ;” 
that means, so mighty that He can do all things, that He has all 
power, all strength and might to operate, to create and to make what 
and how He will, without having need of any assistance. 

And of this Almighty Father we confess that He is the “ Creator 
of heaven and earth.” That is to say, of all visible and invisible crea- 
tures which are in heaven or out of heaven, upon earth or under the 
earth, which are of body or soul, which have been or will be. We 
confess that in the beginning He made the world and the heavens 
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out of nothing, by His word alone, which no man, no angel, could do, 
which God alone can do. 

We confess all this in the words of the first article: “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” Stjj} 
it is not enough for us to believe and confess that there is one God, 
who alone is God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven.and earth, 
The spirits in hell believe this and they tremble on that account. 
Nor is it enough that we believe His words and works, and hold 
this for an undoubted truth of faith. For this is known no less by the 
damned and is experienced by them as well as by the blessed. But for 
true faith it is expected that we also agree to all this with our hearts, 
that we embrace all this faithfully with our hearts, and consequently 
direct our heart and mind to God, place all our confidence, our love 
and hope in Him, adore Him as our Lord and God, fear and 
love Him as our Father, never despair of His goodness and mercy, 
For it is written: “ Not every one who says: Lord, Lord” will be 
saved, but only those may hope to enter the kingdom of heaven 
who live according to the will of the Father, who by their works 
show forth and attest His faith. 

Now, dear brethren, listen and learn how you should live accord- 
ing to the first article, so that your faith may not be fruitless and 
lifeless, but living, i. e., profitable and conducive for eternal life. 


II. Firstly, then, when we believe according to our confession that 
there is a God we must not live like heathens, who either observe no 
law, because they do not know of the existence of a God, or live so 
godlessly, being blinded by the evil spirit whom they worship in their 
gods and who incites them to impurity, murder, and criminal actions, 
so that under the appearance of devotion they practise the most 
abominable vices. 

What must we think of those Christians who live so godlessly 
that they neither keep the Divine law nor the commandments of the 
Church? You who lie, do you believe that there is a God who “ will 
destroy all that speak a lie” (Ps. v. 7)? You who deceive do you 
believe that there is a God who “ curses him that acts deceitfully ” 
(Matt. i. 14)? Do you believe, you who are addicted to impurity, 
that there is a God “ who shall judge fornicators and adulterers” 
(Heb. xiii. 4)? Do you believe, you who sin by stealing, that 
there is a God who says that “confusion and repentance is upon 
a thief” (Ecclus. v. 17)? Behold, this means to act in one manner 
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and believe in another : to say I believe in a God and to act as if there 
were no God. 

Secondly, if you believe, as you profess, dear Christian, “ that 
God is thy Father, that He hath possessed thee and made thee 
of all mankind, you must be subject to Him like a devout child. You 
must obey Him from your heart, and endeavor to do His will in all 
things. You must undertake nothing that could offend Him, do 
nothing that might call forth His holy anger. You must 1elinquish 
to His paternal dispensations, to His solicitude, your life and all that 
is yours, you must abandon yourself as completely as a blind man 
to his leader, as the child lets itself be led by the loving mother’s 
hand. This is to show in reality that you believe in “God the 
Father.” “Dost thou then not remember,” says the Holy Ghost, 
“that God is thy Father, that He hath possessed thee and made thee 
and created thee? That He preserves thee, feeds, watches over 
and cares for thee?” Now, if you think and believe this, where then 
is the honor, the love, the obedience, the resignation, the childlike 
confidence to your Father? Ah, your works are different from 
your words, they do not agree with your faith. 

Thirdly, if you believe as you profess, that God is almighty, you 
would always gladly submit your understanding and will to His 
words. You would leave no room for unbelief, allow no doubt to 
take root in your heart in regard to what He has said and promised. 
You would never ponder over His mysteries, never make over- 
curious inquiries as to how this or that could or could not happen, 
why and for what reason this so happened, will or might happen, how 
this is possible and can be true, and so forth. But it would be 
sufficient for you to know that He is truthful in His words, wonder- 
ful in His works, that He is almighty, and that for this reason 
nothing that He has ever said or promised can be impossible. And 
for this very reason you must know that everything comes from 
God, sin only excepted. You should thank Him for the good 
that He shows you, and praise Him also for that which appears 
to you to be a misfortune. For He can, as the Apostle says, “ even 
out of temptation, i. e., out of evil, prepare an advantage for you.” 
You must never doubt when want oppresses you, never despair when 
you no longer know how to help yourself. For the hand of the Lord 
is not shortened, His almighty arm has never been weakened. Aban- 
don yourself therefore to the Lord, and you will experience that God 
can always help, when even man is of no further assistance. The 
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reason that want always oppresses you is because your hope, your 
confidence is far from being as strong as it ought to be, if your 
belief and profession really is, as you say: “I believe in God the 
Father Almighty.” 

In conclusion, if you believe, as you profess to do, that God is 
the Creator of all things in heaven and upon earth, you ought also 
to believe and know, that from Him alone you have to beg and to 
expect all graces, everything necessary for your salvation in time and 
eternity. You should believe and know that He has created all crea- 
tures not without a purpose, but each one has a destined end and aim, 
namely, in the case of man, to serve God, his Creator, love and honor 
Him, and thus be blessed some day ; in the case of other creatures, to 
serve man so that through them he may attain to the end and aim 
appointed for him. Hence you are not at liberty to use God’s crea- 
tures according to your will and opinion, but according to the will 
of God for His honor and your salvation. If you do otherwise you 
violate God’s property, antagonize all creatures, because you deprive 
them of their end and aim and oppose yourself to the will of God. 
As heaven and earth and everything therein are the works of the 
omnipotent Creator, so must you know that He preserves and rules 
them as He does you, and that none of them would serve you if He 
had not decreed and permitted it. 

This is all deduced from the first article. We declare all this when 
we say: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” We must observe all this that our works may agree 
with our faith. Then shall we one day enjoy the fruit of the true 
faith, namely, everlasting life in heaven. 
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CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM. 
BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, PASSIONIST. 


“ And when he drew near, seeing the city he wept over it.”—Luke xix. 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The circumstances attending this event as narrated in 
the Gospel as to time, place and persons. 2. The mystery of Our 
Saviour’s weeping and shedding tears referred to and the sense in which 
it is understood that Our Saviour wept as the God-man. 3. The causes 
assigned for Our Saviour’s weeping. 4. This whole scene 1s to be taken 
as a warning: First, to nations, and second, to individual souls not to 
neglect the grace of God. Under the first of these considerations ref- 
erence is made to the conversion of England and to the sense in which 
we may hope and pray for that result. Under the second, attention is. 
directed to the special graces which God offers to individual souls, and 
the necessity of corresponding to them. Preparation to be made every day 
for that which may be called in reference to the state of our souls for 
eternity, the great day of the Lord, namely, the day of death. 


I. This event narrated in to-day’s gospel happened on the Sun- 
day before Our Saviour’s Passion, known since that time as Palm 
Sunday. He was making a triumphant entry into Jerusalem amidst 
the acclamations of the people, who were crying aloud: “ Hosanna 
to the son of David: Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord: Hosanna in the highest.” When Our Saviour came near to 
the city He wept over it, and whilst weeping He foretold its down- 
fall; that a wall would be built around it, that it would be strait- 
ened on every side, and finally that it would be destroyed, so that a 
stone would not be left upon a stone. The scene is an extraordinary 
one, and the occasion momentous. Our Saviour riding on an ass, 
accompanied by a great procession of the people who had come out 
to meet and welcome Him, was passing near the Garden of Olives, 
and through the valley of Josaphat, when He beheld the city. The 
Temple, according to Josephus, of Jerusalem was at that time magni- 
ficent with gilding and white marble, which flashed resplendently in 
the spring sunlight. But, as it has been remarked by a recent 
author, “ that mass of gold and snow woke no pride in the Saviour’s 
heart.” Few scenes are more striking than this burst of anguish 
in the midst of the exulting procession. I may here remark, 
on the authority of Josephus, that nearly forty years after the death 
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of Christ, the Romans, in laying siege to Jerusalem, pitched their 
tents in that very same place, and on the anniversary of the same 
day that Our Saviour wept over Jerusalem and foretold its downfall, 

II. It is mentioned in Holy Writ that Our Saviour shed tears 
on two other occasions. Once before this at the grave of Lazarus, 
and again when dying upon the cross. According to the words of 
St. Paul referring to Christ in his epistle to the Hebrews: “ Who in 
the days of his flesh with a strong cry and tears offering up prayers 
and supplications to him that was able to save him from death, 
was heard for his reverence” (Heb. v. 7). Wecan easily under- 
stand the cause of Our Saviour’s prayers and tears when He 
was dying upon the cross, and we can contemplate His weep- 
ing over the tomb of Lazarus, taking into account all the surround- 
ing circumstances of that solemn and sorrowful occasion, but we 
may with good reason ask the cause of Christ’s weeping over Jeru- 
salem and on that joyful and festive occasion. It takes some 
great cause, some great and intense grief to make a strong man 
weep, and to weep publicly, in the presence of a crowd of 
people and in the midst of their rejoicings and acclamations, 
But here we have an instance, not merely of a strong man, well 
educated and with a deep sense of dignity, but of the God-man 
weeping, and that, too, publicly, and when all around Him were 
raising their voices with shouts of joy and happiness. Christ 
wept as man, it is true, but not as one overcome with emotion or 
as forced into tears involuntarily ; but as the God-man, having per- 
fect control over all his sensibilities, He of His own free will and 
choice wept in order to manifest His love, His mercy and com- 
passion toward that doomed city and its inhabitants; and through 
this example to signify His love, mercy, and compassion toward 
sinners. 

III. Let us now examine the cause or causes that called forth this 
manifestation of sorrow from Our Divine Lord. Many causes are 
assigned by commentators and interpreters of the sacred text. As, 
for example, 1. The blindness, the obduracy, and the ingratitude 
of the Jews; 2. The efforts of the Scribes and Pharisees and Chief 
Priests to frustrate His labors and His sufferings; 3. The knowl- 
edge of the impending Divine vengeance upon that city and its in- 
habitants; 4. The crimes of the Jews and their one great crime of 
putting to death the only begotten Son of God. These causes, 
whether taken collectively or separately, are sufficient to account 
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for Our Saviour’s weeping and lamentation over Jerusalem. It will, 
however, better serve our purpose, and serve to the better under- 
standing of Our Saviour’s purpose, if we dwell upon His own re- 
markable words, in which we may find the whole reason of His 
sorow expressed. Jf thou also hadst known, and that in this thy 
day, the things that are to thy peace: but now they are hidden from 
thy eves. . . . Then, after enumerating the temporal calamities 
that would come to pass and bring about the utter ruin of the 
city, Our Saviour continues His warning by the words: “ because 
thou hast not known the time of thy visitation.” If thou hadst known. 
As if He had said: O Jerusalem, My daughter and My favored city, 
if thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to 
thy peace. In this day in which I, the true Messias promised by 
Zachary, enter thy gates to announce thy redemption and liberation ; 
the things that are to thy peace. Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Sion, shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem: Behold thy king will 
come to thee, the Just and Saviour (Zacharias ix.9). By the word 
peace every happiness, every blessing, and every prosperity are sig- 
nified. If thou Jerusalem hadst known the things that are to thy 
peace, that is, for thy welfare and salvation, thou also wouldst 
weep with Me over the sins of thy inhabitants; thou wouldst 
acknowledge Me as the true Messias in order to escape the Divine 
punishments, the eternal punishments in store for unrepentant sin- 
ners, and the temporal punishments which are impending and which 
will come to pass in thy fall and devastation by the Roman soldiers 
under Vespasian and Titus. Now, He adds, these things are hidden 
from thy eyes. Because thou art unwilling and obstinately unwilling 
to know the things that are to thy peace, namely, the Incarnation, 
the Preaching and the Passion of Christ, as well as thine own perfidy 
and blindness. 

This scene may be taken as a warning (1) to nations and (2) to 
individual souls not to neglect God’s grace. 

(1) A Warning to Nations.—Jerusalem, and through her the 
Jewish nation, represented by its chief city, were on this occasion 
offered a great grace—the grace of conversion and reconciliation 
with God—and this only a few days before Our Saviour’s death 
and by Our Lord Himself, but she refused to accept that grace, and 
obstinately persevered in rejecting Christ and His ministry, and 
thus brought down upon herself and the Jewish people the fearful 
punishments, both spiritual and temporal, which Our Lord pre- 
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dicted, and which seem to be everlasting, as witnessed by the his- 
tory of the Jews even to the present day. It has been remarked 
that Our Lord did not weep over any Gentile city, such as Babylon, 
Tyre, Ninive or Rome, neither did He weep over any of the other 
cities of the Kingdom of Juda, which very probably equaled Jeru- 
salem in crime and wickedness; but it has been answered that no 
Gentile city had fallen away from virtue like Jerusalem ; and though 
the other cities of Juda were under the law, none of them ever 
shone forth in justice and in sanctity like Jerusalem, which was 
called the Holy City, the City of God, so famous for saints and for 
the virtues of the children of God. Its falling away from the exalted 
state to which it had been elevated was therefore the more to be de- 
plored. That defection is described to us by the Prophet Isaias 
when he says: “ How is the faithful city, that was full of judgment, 
become a harlot? justice dwelt in it, but now murderers 
Thy princes are faithless, companions of thieves : they all love bribes, 
they run after rewards. They judge not for the fatherless: and 
the widows’ cause cometh not to them. Therefore saith the Lord 
the God of hosts, the Mighty One of Israel: Ah! I will comfort my- 
self over my adversaries: and I will be revenged of my enemies, 
Sion shall be redeemed in judgment, and they shall bring her 
back in justice (Isaias i. 21-27). 

Jerusalem did not know the things that were to her peace. She 
did not know the time of her visitation. No other city had re- 
ceived so many favors of God, and we may say that no other city 
was offered such a manifest opportunity of repentance and con- 
version, and no other nation abuses the Divine favors and graces as 
did the Jewish nation. 

From the example of Jerusalem and the Jewish nation, other cities 
and nations may indeed learn a lesson that may be to their peace. 
But, it may be asked, how are we to convey to them Divine warn- 
ings? Are we to expect a prophet to appear somewhere in sight 
of the city of New York or some other place in this country? 
Or are we to expect a special, a visible mission of Christ Himself 
in our day to bring back cities and nations to the faith? Or, prac- 
tically speaking, can we reasonably and sincerely expect in our day 
the conversion of a whole city or a whole nation, say, for example, 
the conversion of England, for which so many are fervently pray- 
ing and zealously laboring? I wish we could expect such a thing, 
but there are one or two historical facts that show us unmistakably 
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the ordinary course of Divine Providence in regard to the conver- 
sion of nations. One fact is that no nation which has rejected the 
Catholic faith has ever been converted as a nation to that faith. It 
is thought by many that England some day is to be a glorious ex- 
ception, and God grant that it may be. Cardinal Manning was 
accustomed to assign as a reason for this the fact that the people of 
England did not reject the faith, but that they were robbed of it. I 
do not wish to throw doubt on this proposition, but as it stands I 
have always thought that it is not well founded, either on historical 
evidence or theological principles. If England were robbed of the 
faith, how is it that Ireland was not robbed of the faith also? 
And on theological principles we have to hold that no earthly power 
can rob an unwilling person, and much less an unwilling nation, of 
the gift of faith or of the grace of God. However, as to the ultimate 
return of England, and of English speaking people, to the faith 
we are not prevented from hoping for such a result; and consid- 
ering the prayers and the tears of Saints and holy persons, and the 
blood of the martyrs we have strong reasons for our hopes, and con- 
sidering the number of individual conversions each year we are 
assured that the work is progressing and we have every reason to ex- 
pect the continuance of the progress; but, according to the usual 
mode in which nations are converted to or brought back to the faith, 
we must not expect a miraculous intervention, so that some fine day 
we may hear the news of one great body of Anglicans being received 
into the Church, or the wholesale conversion of some large city or 
province. 

(2) Our Lord’s weeping over Jerusalem a warning to individual 
souls, and the danger of neglecting His graces and inspirations.— 
According to the interpretation of the Fathers and other holy 
writers, the city of Jerusalem is a type or figure of a soul in sin. 
St. Bernard says: “ This city mystically signifies the soul.” Origen 
says: ““ We are the Jerusalem that Our Lord wept over.” And St. 
Anthony of Padua writes that “Christ wept not only over the 
earthly city but principally over the soul, not alone over the ruin of 
the stone building, but over the spiritual loss and destruction of 
virtues.” We must not, therefore, assume that the prophecy and 
warning of Christ, which obtained their fulfilment in regard to 
Jerusalem and the Jews, have no reference to us, for that which 
was threatened against the impenitent Jews is also threatened against 
impenitent sinners. The destruction of Jerusalem is a type of the 
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perdition of sinners, and what happened literally to Jerusalem 
will happen spiritually to the man who perseveres obstinately in 
sin, and heeds not the Divine warnings and favors. Our Saviour 
wept over such souls as He wept over Jerusalem, and we may say for 
the same cause ; because sinners do not know what is to their peace: 
they do not know the day of their visitation, that is, the day when 
God calls them and offers them the grace of repentance or the special 
grace that would insure their salvation, and they reject and obsti- 
nately refuse His admonitions and His help. 

Quitting the consideration of God’s graces in general, and of the 
obligation of corresponding to His graces, I wish to direct attention 
to His special graces, and His special warnings. I think it may be 
safely asserted that there is a time or occasion in the life of each one 
of us in which God offers a special grace, to which if we correspond 
our salvation will be secured, and the rejection of which will mean 
our ultimate ruin. Special graces are also at times offered to just 
souls to which their correspondence means a higher place in heaven 
and a special degree of glory. We may consider that many of the 
souls in purgatory were offered during their lives here on earth 
some special grace to which had they corresponded they would at 
this present moment be in possession of their beatitude. We may also 
maintain that it was to some special graces of this kind that the 
Saints refer when they speak of their conversion or the day of their 
conversion; and we may say of those Saints, now reigning with 
God in heaven, that one and all of them can look back to a particular 
day of their wayfaring life on earth in which they received the 
sanctifying gift of grace which was the beginning of that series of 
graces and of virtues, which rendered them more and more holy, that 
gift of grace which they never afterward lost, but to which was added 
the grace of final perseverance, uniting their last moments in this life 
to the first of a happy eternity. 

As the just souls and the saints in heaven may look back to some 
particular instant of their lives, and date their salvation from that 
instant of grace, so may the lost souls look back to the moment or 
the day of their falling away and of their rejection of the grace that 
would have saved them. How many souls are there in the world to- 
day who, finding themselves in a state of sin, can date their fall from 
some particular occasion when they refused to listen to the Divine 
warning and when they obstinately refused the grace of conversion 
and of repentance? And may we not further reflect on the many lost 
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souls who, from the midst of their pains and sorrows, look back with 
everlasting shame and bitterness on the moment when they lost 
grace forever, when they refused the last grace and warning which 
came to them from God. 

The root and the beginning of all evil is to refuse the grace of God 
and to abuse His Divine favors, and on this account, dear brother, 
let me remind you of the duty of hearkening to His voice, of taking 
to heart His heavenly warnings, and of corresponding to His graces. 
This day may be the day of your visitation. The occasion and the 
means of conversion and of sanctification are offered to us every 
day of our lives to enable us to be prepared for other days to come. 
? For the days shall come upon thee,” says Our Saviour, meaning 
in the spiritual sense, in which He is understood as addressing 
sinners. 1. The day of death, when the devil will lay special siege 
to the soul and attack it by the storms and violence of temptation. 
2. The day of judgment, when for the sinner there will no longer 
be any escape from the Divine chastisements—that awful and terrible 
day which will close in eternal death. 

Let us invoke the assistance of the Saints of God that we may fol- 
low their example in corresponding to the special graces of God. Let 
us value in a true sense our own souls and the heavenly gifts that 
God bestows upon them. Let us value perfection and holiness and 
charity above all earthly riches and pleasures, that we may spend the 
days of our lives in such a way that they may be a worthy prepara- 
tion for death, which may be called the great and the final day of our 
visitation, and to this end I may suggest two practices recommended 
by Father Faber: 1. A habitual looking to the Most Holy Mother 
of God as having a very peculiar and distinct jurisdiction over death 
beds. 2. A perpetual thanksgiving for the death of Christ. All holy 
deaths come out of His. If He had not died how should we dare to 
die? 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
SHORT SERMON. 
INSTRUCTIONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY A PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
XXXIX. THE SEcoND ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


“ And in Jesus Christ his only Son, Our Lord.” 


SYNOPSIS.—I. In this article we confess Christ (a) as God, (b) as the 
only Son of God, (c) as Our Saviour, (d) as Our Lord. He is Our Lord 
because 1. He purchased us with His precious blood; 2. He was sent 
by the Father to unite heaven and earth; 3. He ts God and Creator; 4, 
He is Head of the Church. 

IT. The name of Jesus (a) a name of power and sweetness; (b) to 
be used with reverence; (c) we should try to be worthy of it. 

III. We are brothers of Christ—we should try to imitate His virtues, 

IV. Christ is Our Lord and Master. We owe service to Him, not 
to men. 


I. When in the first article of the creed we say: “ I believe in God 
the Father,” we confess thereby the existence of only one God, the 
oneness of the Godhead. But we confess also at the same time the dis- 
tinction of the Persons who are in the Deity when we say: “ I believe 
in God the Father.” We explain this distinction of persons more ex- 
plicitly when in the second article we say:.“ And in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son our Lord.” According to this we declare, firstly, that 
we believe Christ to be the natural Son of the Eternal Heavenly 
Father and the second Person of the Godhead in the same pre- 
eminent manner as St. John gives testimony of Him when he says: 
“ We confess that Jesus is the Son of God ” (I. John iv. 15) ; there- 
fore that Father and Son are one God in substance and distinct only 
in Person. 

Secondly, we confess of this second Person that He is the only Son 
of the Heavenly Father. We indicate thereby that God has no other 
natural Son, who is begotten of the Father from eternity, equal to 
Him in substance and in nature. For although the Heavenly Father 
as Creator of all mankind is at the same time also the Father of all, 
yet we can not be called the natural sons or children of God, but only 
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adopted sons, because He has graciously adopted us as His children. 
For St. Paul also writes to the Romans: “ You have received the 
spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father).” We 
have thereby become children of God, heirs of heaven and co-heirs 
with Christ ; but Christ is the only begotten, the only natural Son of 
the Heavenly Father, and He has no equal. 

Thirdly, we confess that this natural only Son of God is called 
Jesus Christ. With this name we testify that He is also our Re- 
deemer and Saviour. For this He was called by the Angel Jesus 
before He was born of Mary, “ because He was to save His people 
from their sins.’ We call Him also Christ, i. e., the anointed of 
the Lord, to express thereby that the Son of God is at the same time 
man and God, consequently the true Messias, whom God sent into the 
world for the redemption of His people, whom He anointed as 
High Priest according to the order of Melchisedech, and who offered 
Himself as the bloody sacrifice of expiation for the whole world. 

Fourthly, we confess of the only Son of God that He is our Lord 
when we say: “ And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord.” We 
express thereby that Christ has power and authority to control our 
whole being, that He is Lord over all we possess, over life and death. 
This right was acquired by Christ: 1. Through the redemption. 
Christ became our Lord by buying us with the infinite ransom of His 
own most precious blood from the bondage of the devil. 

2. He is also our Lord because He has received from His Heavenly 
Father the most absolute power to rule over all mankind and the 
choirs of angels, over heaven, earth and hell. Christ Himself told 
us this when He said: “ All power is given to me in heaven and in 
earth’ (Matt. xxviii. 18). 

3. He is our Lord because according to the Godhead He is one 
with the Father, therefore He is also our Creator and Author, who 
has the right to control and command His creatures as He wills. 

4. He is in particular our Lord because we are Catholic Christians, 
and He is the Head of the Catholic Church. We are united with 
Him as members to the body which is led by the head. This is all 
contained in the words of the second article, and this we believe and 
confess when we say: “ And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord.” 
But we have much to learn herefrom in order that our life may be 
conformable to our faith. 


II. This article mentions the holy name of Jesus. We confess: “I 
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believe in Jesus.” Jesus signifies Saviour, Redeemer. This is the mogt 
holy name that can be thought of or uttered in heaven and upon 
earth. It is so holy that we men can not even say it unless, as the 
Apostle says, God grants us the grace to do so. And it also cost the 
Son of God exceedingly to acquire this name. ‘ He humbled him- 
self,” writes St. Paul, “ becoming obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the cross. Wherefore, God also hath exalted him, and hath 
given him a name which is above all names ; that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bowof those that are in heaven,on earth, and under 
the earth ” (Phil. ii. 8,9). Mark well, dear Christian, how precious 
this name is, how glorious, how awful! When this name is invoked in 
grievous temptations, in great dangers and necessities, the devils fear 
and all hell trembles, and the angels of heaven hasten to assist. And 
the Heavenly Father has promised to grant every petition offered to 
Him in this name. With what respect, with what devotion should 
that name be uttered at which all creatures should reverently bow! 
How sinfully do those persons behave who at every little worriment 
use the name of God, unmindful of the second commandment wherein 
God expressly commands: “ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” There is no more salutary name, indeed, 
upon God's earth than the name of Jesus, when it is used in a right 
and befitting manner. For our salvation depends upon this name, 
and we can only be saved in it and through it. But at the same time 
there is no name so injurious and so harmful, none through which 
we can sin more grievously than the name of Jesus, when it is mis- 
used by cursing and disgraceful utterances. St. Augustine says: 
“ He who would profit by the name of Jesus must keep away from 
sin when he desires to call upon the name of the Lord.” We are all 
Christians, and we are called Christians after our Lord. But what 
does this name avail us if we do not lead a Christian life and imitate 
the example of Christ, but rather act against Christ, i. e., in an un- 
christian manner? In this way the name does us more harm than it 
profits us. We bear this name unworthily, to the greatest dishonor of 
Him after whom we are called. “ Alas! we act and live so that just 
because we are called Christians we offer Christ the greatest affront.” 

Furthermore, we confess that Christ is the only begotten Son of the 
Heavenly Father, and that this Heavenly Father is also our Father; 
consequently, that we are brothers of Jesus Christ. If we are 
brothers of Christ, then we have hope of the inheritance of the 
Father ; but if we wish to have an equal share with Christ we must 
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be assiduous in showing an equal love toward God, equal obedience, 
equal patience, equal purity, in a word, an equally holy course of life, 
otherwise we have no claim to the kingdom of heaven. 

Lastly, we confess that Christ is our lawful, absolute Lord, to 
whom we are subject in all things, who can condemn us to eternal 
perdition in soul and in body. No one except God has such authority 
upon earth. For although the rulers of this world punish their 
subjects, or may even kill them, yet the soul is not subject to their 
authority. Hence Christ says: “ Fear not those that kill the body, 
and can not kill the soul; but rather fear him that can destroy both 
soul and body in hell” (Matt. x. 28). O how unreasonably you 
pehave when you esteem a man more than God, when you would 
rather offend God than displease a man! It is true you do not per- 
ceive this now, for money is being pressed into your hand. You are 
invited to well-spread tables. All this dazzles you. But it is a human 
recompense. You will hold on to it until this earthly existence 
ceases. Then another kingdom will open before you where only one 
Lord rules and distributes everlasting punishment or eternal recom- 
pense. Do not forget this, dear Christian, so that you may so serve 
men as not to lose the reward of the Eternal Lord. 
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SANCTIFYING OUR ORDINARY ACTIONS. 
BY THE REV. F. X. M’GOWAN, 0.S.A., CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


“TI say to you, this man went down into his house justified rather than 
the other.”—Luke xviii. 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Virtue is a supernatural habit, something besides words nec- 
essary to gain heaven. I. Sanctifying our ordinary actions. The Pharisee 
and the Publican types of two classes of men. The life of Our Lord 
contrasted with the life of the Pharisee. Perfection does not consist in 
doing many actions, extraordinary actions. It means fidelity to the 
duties of our state. Examples: Naaman’s cure. Christ will praise us for 
fidelity to our duties on Judgment Day. The Publicans and the Baptist. 
II. How to sanctify our actions. Merit comes from interior act, not 
exterior act. The interior act must have pure motive. The spirit of the 
act is everything. Angels write down our merit im gold, silver, ink, or 
water. As Christians we must act with order, with exactness, with per- 
severance, with fervor. Conclusion. . 


Virtue is a habit, a supernatural habit. A virtuous man is a man 
who possesses virtues, or rather the virtues that belong to his state 
of life. There are virtues which are infused into our soul by sacra- 
mental grace or by some particular favor of Almighty God, but the 
virtues in general are acquired by the efforts of the soul acting under 
the inspiration of grace. In the supernatural, as well as in the natu- 
ral order, the facility of doing such and such an action is only ac- 
quired by the frequent repetition of the same act. Morally, as 
physically, exercise leads to habit. St. Paul intimates to us that the 
kingdom of heaven must be gained by something else than words, 
and Christ has told us that it does not suffice to say merely, Lord, 
Lord, but to do the will of the Father, to obtain eternal life. 

Let us consider : 


I. In what consists the sanctifying of our ordinary actions. 
IT, How we must sanctify them. 


I. We find in the Gospel of to-day an example of how men may 
corrupt seemingly good actions by the poison of human motive, 
and how also they may hallow the same actions by the flavor of 
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supernatural motive. The proud Pharisee is a type of the former 
class, the humble publican an example of the latter. 

Our Saviour has said: “ It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his master” (Matt. x. 25). When we look attentively over the 
life of Our Blessed Lord, we are much impressed with its charm- 
ing simplicity. What a contrast it affords to the life of the Phari- 
sees! These “ whited sepulchers”’ boasted, like the specimen of 
their class in to-day’s Gospel, of their good deeds, their fasts, their 
tithes and their alms, and they heralded their own excellence, thank- 
ing God that they were not “as the rest of men: extortioners, un- 
just, adulterers,” as were the publicans. When they distributed 
alms they were wont to have a trumpet sounded in the streets and 
synagogues that men might witness their benevolent deed. Christ, 
on many occasions, denounced bitterly their disgusting hypocrisy. 
How different the earthly career of the Saviour! Nothing was in 
men’s eyes more ordinary, nothing more exempt from pomp and 
display. For nine months, He, the God of heaven and earth, re- 
mained hidden in His Virgin Mother’s womb, enjoying meanwhile 
the plenitude of His faculties. For thirty years He led the ap- 
parently uneventful life of childhood, boyhood and manhood in a 
poor home at Nazareth. He lived unknown to His neighbors, but 
known by Mary and Joseph, the three forming a shadow of the 
Heavenly Trinity on earth. So little recognized was His divine 
character that He was looked upon as Joseph’s son. Everything 
about that humble home was indicative of retirement, peace, and 
contemplation. Love existed between the three, love that words 
could not express. So occupied and attached were they to each 
other, that their concord, as Cardinal Newman expressed it, “ was 
like three instruments absolutely in tune, which all vibrate when one 
vibrates, and vibrate one and the same. note in perfect harmony.” 
The single thought that pulsated in the heart of that Judean home 
was obedience to the Father’s will. The same calm dignity and 
absence of display or ostentation mark every footstep of Christ’s 
missionary career. When He has finished His wearisome labor of 
instructing and curing the people, He withdraws from the multitude, 
and when the grateful people would make Him king, he retires from 
their midst. The Saviour, until He went on His public mission, 
acted as those who were round about Him. He assisted His foster- 
father in the manual labor which provided for the scant wants of 
their lowly household, and though He was Lord of all, He concealed 
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the brilliance of His divinity from the eyes of the world. Here 
is a model of Christian life. “Look and make it according to the 
pattern. that was showed thee on the mount ” (Ex. xxv. 40). 
Perfection, to which we are all more or less obliged according to 
our state, does not consist, as many foolishly think, in multiplying 
our actions, in busying ourselves much like Martha, or in under- 
taking many things all at once. Sufficient for each day is its task. 
Perfection does not require that we do great, singular, or extraordi- 
nary things. God does not call all to be anchorites, martyrs, or con- 
fessors of the faith. He has placed us in a certain condition, high 
or low, in the world, and all that He demands of us is to fulfil the 
duties of that condition. Some have been destined to rule peoples, 
others to live the sequestered life of religious. Some have been 
destined to do only mental labor, others to be hewers of wood and 
carriers of water. Fidelity to the duties of our state is really the 
santifications of our actions. Our Lord gave us a notable example of 
this conformity to duty. As Bossuet said: Jesus, though He was God 
as well as man, handled the saw and the plane. The valiant woman 
of Scripture turned the spindle with her fingers and wove the wool. 
The Apostles, even after they were called, labored as fishermen, and 
St. Paul was a tent-maker. All these pleased God in accepting 
willingly and performing earnestly the duties of their state. God wills 
our personal sanctification by the performing of the duties of our con- 
dition, our age, profession, and even our social position. He does not 
exact of us hard and impossible things. “ Go and wash seven times in 
the Jordan,” said Eliseus to Naaman, the Syrian general, who was 
afflicted with leprosy. Such a simple, easy act God commanded as a 
condition for the cure of an incurable disease. God so re- 
spects our faithful service in our smallest duties that St. Bonaventure 
declares: “ Constant fidelity in small things is a heroic act.” “ The 
small virtues,” says St. Francis de Sales, “ make the great saints.” 
These are simple things to which Bossuet directs our attention: To 
rule well our family, to edify our servants, to show justice and 
mercy, to do the good that God wishes us to do, and to bear patiently 
the trials that He sends us. Yet these practices of everyday Chris- 
tian life Christ will praise on the last day before His Heavenly 
Father and the angels. Where then shall be the glory of the world? 
History will be doomed in the fate of the nations, and the Lord will 
not speak of the deeds with which it was filled. We must be careful 
of our small duties, for as St. Teresa said: “‘ The devil makes a 
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breach in our souls by little things, by the contempt of our small 
duties.” When the publicans and soldiers, moved by the spirit of 
penance, came to St. John and asked: “ Master, what shall we do?” 
the Baptist answered the former: “ Do nothing more than that which 
is appointed you ” (Luke iii. 12, 13). That is enough. To do our 
duty, to do nothing but our duty, and to do our whole duty. When 
we do this, we are obeying the Lord’s order. “Do this and thou 
shalt live” (Luke x. 28). God’s law will be thus “ always in our 
mouth ” (Ex. xiii. 9). 


II. How should we perform our ordinary actions, to sanctify them? 
Our actions may be ordinary, but we must perform them in an 
extraordinary manner. Man does not act like an animal without 
reason, and the Christian does not act like man. St. Paul warns 
us that if we wish to be saved, we must put off the old man and be 
clothed with the new man. We must act as Christians and not as 
men of the world. It were well for us to consider the following 
points and keep them before our minds. 

1. All the merit which we obtain from our good works comes 
from the interior act which urges us to the external act. So true is 
this, that without the interior act the most worthy acts seemingly are 
not deserving of God’s notice, and are not in any degree meritorious 
for us. The external act, no matter how great or small, ordinary or 
extraordinary, it may be, is estimable in God’s sight only in propor- 
tion to the purity and perfection of the interior act. 

2. Every interior act from which the external act draws all its 
value will be all the more perfect and the more meritorious, the 
more lofty and pure the motive which dictates it is, and the more 
earnest the zeal is with which we perform it. Let us suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we distribute some alms among the poor. When we do 
this act willingly, joyfully and for God’s sake, without being in- 
fluenced by any human motive, we obtain far more merit than if we 
did the same act from a motive less worthy, or with hesitation and 

regret. Everything depends on the spirit with which we do our daily 
actions. “ Bodily exercise,” says St. Paul, “is profitable to little ” 
(1 Tim. iv. 8). External works are not unprofitable altogether, but 
they are of small value. “Godliness,” says the same Apostle, “ is 
profitable to all things” (Ibid.). The spirit of our actions is what 
makes them acceptable to God. “ It is the spirit,” says Christ, “ that 
quickeneth.” It is the spirit, grace which imprints a supernatural 
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stamp on our least actions. The spirit, the intention, gives all valye 
to our works, and it stops the divine flood of mercy in its course, 
directing its saving waters to the sanctification of our souls. 

When we think that the angels write down the merit of oyr 
daily actions in gold or silver, in ink or water, according to the 
intention with which they are done, we ought to be careful to do 
everything for God’s sake and the interests of our eternal salvation, 
We do some things that are contrary to the will of God and incur 
condemnation ; we do other things that are simply natural acts, but 
even these should have God for beginning and end. “ Whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all for the glory of 
God” (1 Cor. x. 31).- Has not the Lord Himself told us: “I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the 
end” (Apoc. xxii. 13)? To-day, amidst all the worldly progress 
which we have made, naturalism has a strong hold on men’s hearts, 
The world claims all our time and energy. We live in the world and 
for the world; we live for money, pleasure, fashion, and self-indul- 
gence. Many live for worse, for gross sinfulness and dishonor. 
Wrapped up in the world and its interests, we grow unaccustomed 
to the thought of God, and we think that we have done all that is 
required of us if we keep the commandments. It were well for us to 
meditate often on Our Saviour’s words: “Unless your justice 
abound more than that of the Scribes and Pharisees you shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 20). St. Peter tells us: 
“ Decline from evil, and do good ” (1 Pet. iii. 11). If we do no good, 
we are only “ wicked and slothful servants.” We are like the steward 
in the Gospel, “ we have wasted the Master’s goods ” (St. Luke xvi. 
1). How few of us are as was Victoria Fornari, the Foundress of 
the Annonciades, who never permitted even the most important busi- 
ness to turn her from the thought of God? 

3. As Christians we ought to act with order, exactness, persever- 
ance, and fervor. 

With order. The holy spouse in the Canticle of Canticles speaks 
of the order of charity which God established in her soul: “ He set 
in order charity in me” (ii. 4). Order, regularity, is the perfection 
of a virtuous soul. Few seem to know how to lead their lives in an 
orderly manner. During the day they pass thoughtlessly from one 
work to another, and like the spider, as says a spiritual writer, they 
are very busy doing nothing. Order increases our works tenfold. 
In reading the lives of the great saints, we are astonished at the 
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amount of work they did. The voluminous writings of St. Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Chrysostom, Bernard and other Fathers are simply 
marvelous. They had other urgent duties besides writing and 
preaching. They accomplished marvels by pursuing an orderly 
method of work. To set our lives in order, we must place God 
before the creature, religious duty before everything else, the 
affairs of eternity before those of time, and the interests of the soul 
before those of the body. But who pursues this line of action? Most 
men consider the time given to prayer as lost time, and they ‘for- 
get that God attends to our business when we attend to His. “If 
I were to spend my days in gaming or in hunting,” said St. Louis, 
King of France, “all would praise me. They think it less worthy in 
a king than in a monk to give so many hours to prayer.” 

With exactness. FExactness is closely allied to order. We act ex- 
actly when we observe the circumstances of time, place, and manner 
that attend our actions. Exactness in spiritual matters consists in 
our fidelity in flying from all that may hinder the performance of our 
works. We appreciate and avoid the danger of delay. 

With perseverance. We must act with assiduity sustained by 
generous effort, not pausing before obstacles from within or without, 
and not yielding to disgust or weakness. Perseverance is a constant, 
sustained sum of interior efforts which are manifested in acts. “It 
is a long martyrdom,” says St. Bernard; “ harder sometimes to en- 
dure than the ax.”’ Look, for instance, at the life of St. Benedict 
Labre, who vowed to give his body neither truce nor repose on this 
earth. It was harder than a martyr’s death. Eternal life has been 
promised to perseverance, and our sanctification has been assured. 
“He that shall persevere unto the end,” said the Lord, “ he shall be 
saved” (Matt. x. 22). 

With fervor. We must not be influenced in our actions by taste 
or humor, by whim or human respect, but act with generosity and 
courage, with a strong will and a devoted heart. Natural fire pro- 
duces heat, light, and motion. Fervor inflames our hearts, enlightens 
. our minds, and gives strength and impulse to the faculties of the 
soul. St Paul demands fervor in our spiritual life: “In spirit 
fervent, serving the Lord” (Rom. xii. 11). 

The will of God is our sanctification. All that is asked of us is 
care, vigilance, and conformity. The prize is valuable, the labor for 
it easy. “ Be thou faithful until death, and I will give thee the crown 
of life” (Apoc. ii. 10). Amen. 
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XXV. 


THE FourtH ArTIcLE: “ SUFFERED UNDER Pontius PILATE, was 
CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND BurRIED.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—After having spoken in the last two lessons 
about the life of Jesus upon earth, we come to-day in the explana- 
tion of the Catechism to the fourth article of the Creed which says: 
“ Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried.” 

What does the fourth article of the Creed teach us? 

It teaches that Jesus Christ suffered for us, died on the cross, and 
was laid in the grave. 

This article accordingly contains three different points, namely: 
1. That Jesus Christ suffered for us, 2. That He died, and 3. That 
He was buried. 

On account of His Passion and death for mankind Jesus is 
called by St. John the “ Lamb of God who taketh away the sins 
of the world.” The Israelites, we are told, on the day of atonement 
took two lambs, which by the laying on of hands were supposed to 
take away the sins of the Israelites. One of these lambs was 
slaughtered, but the other was driven into the desert. This sacti- 
ficial lamb of the old covenant was the prototype of Jesus in the 
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new convenant, because He took upon Himself the sins of the whole | 
world, i. e., the sins of all mankind, and He died for us. It says | 
of Jesus in the Holy Scriptures: “ He was sacrificed,” and again, 

“He gave Himself up to death,” and you may perhaps ask which 

of these is right? Answer: Both expressions are right. (a) He 
was sacrificed, that means, delivered up to death, 1. By His false 
apostle Judas, who betrayed Him; 2. By the Roman governor 
Pontius Pilate, who condemned Him, innocent, to death; 3. By the 
boundless malice of the Jews, who demanded His death, and finally, 
4. By His heavenly Father, out of compassion toward us fallen, 
sinful mefi, that He might become our Saviour and Redeemer. 

(b) Jesus, however, also sacrificed Himself of His own free will, 
to make satisfaction to the Divine justice and to save us from ever- 
lasting death. 

Did Christ suffer as God or as man? 

Jesus Christ suffered as man—that is, according to His human 
nature. 

As God, Jesus could not suffer or die, He must therefore have 
suffered according to His human nature—as man. 

Jesus suffered inexpressibly during His whole life. Finally He 
was made prisoner, reviled, spit upon, scourged, crowned with 
thorns, and finally nailed to the cross. 

Whoever thinks that Jesus only suffered at His death, and in the 
last days of His life, is very greatly mistaken. The whole life of 
Jesus was a continual chain of sufferings and afflictions. At His 
birth in the stable at Bethlehem, He suffered from cold and ex- 
posure, poverty and dishonor. At the circumcision He shed His 
Precious Blood with suffering. During His flight into Egypt Jesus 
endured the hardships of the journey. Until His thirty-third year 
He took part with His parents in hard work and poverty. 

In His public life, during the three years of His teaching, He 
was continually exposed to the hatred, enmities, and persecutions 
of the Pharisees and Jews, who even sought His life. 

His soul was filled with a great sorrow that so many persons 
should remain deaf and hardened to His sacred teaching, although 
His miracles gave testimony to His Divinity. Filled with anguish 
He beheld the approaching misery and ruin of His enemies and 
the city of Jerusalem, inasmuch as He shed tears over them upon 
more than one occasion. But His sufferings reached their height 
in the last two days of His life, and the Prophet justly says: “ See, 
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if there be a sorrow like unto my sorrow.” Rightly, therefore, 
is Jesus called the King of Martyrs. 

Of His sufferings during the last two days of His life Scripture 
relates the following: “ After Jesus had eaten the Paschal Lamb 
and instituted the last supper, He spoke for some time with preat 
affection to His apostles. He promised them the Holy Ghost as 
comforter. Thereupon He repaired with His Disciples to the Mount 
of Olives in the Garden of Gethsemani to pray. There His whole 
Passion passed before His soul. A great agony fell upon Him, and 
His sweat ran down upon the ground as drops of blood. “ Father,” 
He prayed, “if it be possible let this chalice pass from me! Yet not 
my will, but Thine be done.” 

Meanwhile Judas the betrayer approached with a number of 
armed men. Jesus let Himself be taken prisoner, bound and led 
before the Judge. Here He was mocked, spit upon, and struck in 
the face with clenched fists, then declared deserving death by the 
high priests. He was delivered by them to the Roman governor 
Pontius Pilate, who in turn sent Him to King Herod, but He was 
acknowledged by both to be innocent. Still He was scourged and 
crowned with thorns, and finally by the persistent importunities of 
the high priests and the Jewish people, who preferred the murderer 
Barabbas to Him, He was condemned to death upon the cross, 
To increase His sufferings Jesus was compelled, though weak and 
bleeding from a thousand wounds, to carry His cross Himself to 
Mount Calvary. Exhausted and weakened, He sank three times 
to the ground under its heavy weight, but was always driven on 
again with blows and kicks. At last a passer by, Simon of Cyrene, 
was obliged to help carry the cross. 

When He arrived at the summit of Mount Calvary, or Place of 
Skulls, the soldiers and His brutal executioners tore the clothes from 
His body and crucified Him. 

Where was Jesus Christ crucified? 

Upon Mount Calvary, near the city of Jerusalem. The place is 
called also Golgotha, or Place of Skulls, from the bodies and skulls 
of the executed buried there. Crucifixion as a means of death was 
considered at that time the most ignominious death and the most 
painful. The Saviour selected it to teach us that for the sake of 
virtue we should not fear the most ignominious death. 

Jesus was crucified between two criminals, thieves. This hap- 
pened: 
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1. That the prophecies might be fulfilled: He is reckoned amongst 
evil doers. 

2. As a prototype. The penitent thief who repented his misdeeds 
upon the cross and found mercy, signifies those just persons whom 
Jesus saves at the judgment and whom He will place at His right 
hand. The impenitent thief prefigures those persons who die hard- 
ened in their sins, and who will one day be eternally damned by God. 

How long did Jesus hang upon the cross? 

For three hours Jesus hung upon the cross in the most terrible 
agony of body and soul, until He bowed His head, and died. 

What Jesus suffered during these three hours can not be ex- 
pressed in words. Jesus was fastened to the cross with nails driven 
through His hands and feet, upon them hung the whole weight of 
His body, and the slightest motion increased His sufferings in- 
describably. Besides, the body of Jesus was already covered with 
wounds from the scourging, the crowning with thorns, the carrying 
of the cross, and the other ill-treatment He had received. To 
this inexpressible suffering of the body were now added the blas- 
phemies of the Jews and His enemies. “ He helped others,” they 
cried, “ but He can not help Himself.” “ If Thou art the Son of God, 
descend from the cross!” Of the last three hours of His life, par- 
ticularly memorable are those seven words which He spoke upon 
the cross, by which He gave us the most excellent teaching and 
admonitions. 

I. “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!” 
Thus did Jesus pray for His enemies, to teach us how we should for- 
give our worst enemies and pray for them. 

II. Jesus said to the repentant thief: “This day thou shalt be 
with me in Paradise!” to teach us that even the greatest sinners 
find mercy with God when they turn to Him repenting. 

III. To Mary Jesus said: “ Behold thy son!” and to John: “ Be- 
hold thy mother!” to teach us to care for our parents with affection 
until death. 

IV. “ My God! My God! Why hast Thou forsaken me?” We 
should in all afflictions and abandonment take our refuge in God 

V. When Jesus was tormented with a burning thirst He cried 
aloud: “I thirst!” As Jesus asked for water, so should we thirst 
after the source of eternal salvation, after virtue and justice, after 
union with God in celestial bliss. 

VI. “It is consummated!” Our Saviour had finished the work 
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of His mission, the redemption of the world, the victory over death 
and hell. So also should we not relax in our efforts until our work 
is ended by death. 

VII. “ Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit!” O how 
consoling it is so to live that at the end of life we can commend our 
soul with confidence into God’s hands. 

We also profess in the fourth article of the creed that Jesus died 
and was laid in the grave. Enemies of the Catholic Church and 
ungodly men not infrequently doubt or even deny the actual death 
of Jesus, by saying that Jesus was taken down from the cross and 
laid in the tomb in a state of feigned death. For this reason the 
Catechism asks: Did Christ really die? The answer says: Yes; His 
soul was truly separated from His body. 

Exhausted unto death Jesus arrived at the place of execution, 
How great His weakness and fatigue was may be understood from 
the fact that He had fallen three times beneath the weight of the 
cross, and had been driven on again by savage blows and kicks 
from His executioners. Imagine now a body thus lacerated and 
covered with wounds stretched upon the cross for three long hours, 
and we must be astonished that Jesus did not yield up His spirit in 
the first moments after the crucifixion. That Jesus really died upon 
the cross we know from the following proofs: 

1. The Evangelists say unanimously that Jesus departed (died) 
upon the cross; 

2. The rage of His enemies was so great that they could only be 
satisfied by His death; 

3. The executioners did not break His limbs, as was the case with 
the others put to death, because Jesus was already really dead; 

4. When a soldier pierced His side, blood and water flowed there- 
from, a sign that death had actually taken place. 

5. Pilate would certainly not have allowed Jesus to be taken down 
from the cross and laid in the grave until the statement made by the 
soldiers and guards was confirmed, that He was really dead. 

What happened at the death of Jesus? 

At His death the sun was obscured, the earth quaked, the rocks 
were split open, the graves opened and the dead arose. 

The darkness of the sun at the death of Jesus was miraculous, 
not a natural phenomenon, for it occurred at the time of the full 
moon, when a natural eclipse of the sun can not take place. 
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It was a sign of the mourning of creation over the death of its 


Creator. 
The resurrection of the dead from the open graves was to prove 


that Jesus died not only for the living but also for the dead. 

What does this miracle prove? 

It proves that Jesus Christ is truly the Son of God, as the 
centurion who stood by the cross remarked to his companions. 

In a miraculous and awe-inspiring manner God wished to prove 
and confirm by visible miracles that He who had just died upon 
the cross was really the one whom He declared Himself to be, 
namely, the Son of God. Even the lips of the centurion, a pagan, 
publicly and loudly confessed what the Jews would not believe: 
“Verily, He was the Son of God.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s lesson? Of the fourth article of the 
Creed. 

2. What is the fourth article? Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cru- 
cified, dead, and buried. 

3. Who suffered? Jesus Christ. 

4. What means: Jesus suffered under Pontius Pilate? It means: Jesus 
suffered during the time that Pontius Pilate was the Roman Governor in 
Judea. 

5. What does the fourth article teach us? It teaches us that Jesus 
Christ suffered for us, died upon the cross, and was laid in the grave. 

6. What did Jesus become through His suffering for us? He became an ex- 
“ sacrifice. 

7. What does St. John call Jesus for this reason? He calls Jesus the 
“Lamb of God” that taketh away the sins of the world. 

8. Why is Jesus called by St. John the “Lamb of God”? Because in the 
old law at the feast of atonement a lamb was driven into the desert and 
another one was sacrificed, which the Jews believed took away with them their 
sins. 

9. But how could St. John know that Jesus would, like a lamb, take 
upon Himself the sins of the world? St. John knew this by Divine inspira- 
tion. 

10. Now, we find in Holy Scripture different sentences about the ex- 
Piatory death of Jesus. One says: “He was sacrificed,” delivered up to 
death by others, and another says: “He gave himself up to death.” Which 
of these is right? Both sentences are right. 

11. By whom was Jesus given up to death? | Firstly by Judas, who betrayed 
Him for thirty pieces of silver. 

12, Secondly? By the Roman governor Pontius Pilate, who condemned 
Him, though innocent, to death. 

13. Thirdly? By the Scribes and Pharisees, whose boundless malice de- 
manded His death. 
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14. Fourthly? By His own Heavenly Father. 

15. What induced Him to give His only begotten Son up to death? 4; 
goodness and mercy toward men. ” 

16. Why did Jesus voluntarily give Himself up to death? T 
mankind by His death. ° 7 

17. Was Christ compelled to this by His Heavenly Father? No: He 
did it of His own free will. ’ 

18. Why did He not suffer as God? Because God can not suffer, 

19. Why does the Catechism ask particularly whether Jesus suffered as Gog 


or Sa man? Because many believe that it was not hard for Our Saviour to 
suffer. 


20. Why should it not be hard for Him? Because He was not 
man but God at the same time. 

21. Did Jesus suffer less on this account or not so painfully? No; Jesus 
did not suffer less pain on this account. 


22. What did Jesus suffer? Jesus suffered unspeakably all His life long, 
At last He was mocked, spit upon, scourged, crowned with thorns, and 
finally nailed to the cross. 


23. What did Jesus suffer, for instance, at His birth in the stable at 
Bethlehem? He endured cold, exposure, poverty, and humiliation. 


24. What did Jesus suffer at His circumcision? He shed His blood under 
pain. 

25. What did Jesus suffer at His flight into Egypt? The hardships of 
the journey. 

26. What did Jesus have to suffer until His thirty-third year? The in. 
conveniences of poverty and hard work in His parents’ house. 


27. What did Jesus endure during His public teaching office? The hatred 
of the Jews, the enmities and persecutions of the Pharisees and His other 
enemies. 


28. When did Jesus suffer the most? During the last two days of His life, 
29. Where did His passion begin? At the institution of the Last Supper. 


30. What did He suffer then—what must have grieved Him greatly upon 
this occasion? The leave-taking from His apostles, the duplicity and be- 
trayal of Judas, the denial of Peter, and the timidity of His disciples. 


31. To where did Jesus repair after He had taken leave of His disciples? 
He went to the garden of Gethsemani, on the Mount of Olives. 


32. What befell Him there? The agony of death. 


. How great and terrible was this agony? It was so great that He 
sweated blood. 


34. What did Jesus do in His agony? He prayed to His heavenly Father. 

35. How did He pray? “ Father, if it be possible, let this chalice of suf- 
fering pass away. Yet not my will, but Thine be done.” 

36. What consolation did Jesus receive in His agony? An angel ap- 
peared and consoled Him. 

37. Meanwhile who was approaching Him? Judas Iscariot, His apostle. 
j 38. With what intention did He enter the Garden of Olives? To betray 
esus. 

39. With what? With a kiss. 

40. Whom did Judas bring with him? The soldiers and servants of the 
priests. 


41. With what intention did they come? With the intention of taking Jesus 
prisoner. 
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. Could Jesus as Son of God have frustrated His being taken prisoner? 
Yes, He could have done so. 

. Whence do you know this? When Jesus asked the soldiers and ser- 
vants of the high priests, “ Whom seek ye?” and they answered, “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” He said, full of holy dignity: “I am he!” and at these words, as 
if struck by lightning, the soldiers and servants fell prostrate upon the ground. 

44. What did Jesus wish to prove by this? That they could not have 
taken Him prisoner if He had not willed it Himself. 

4s. What did Jesus do? He let them bind Him and take Him prisoner. 

46. Where was Jesus led directly after being made prisoner? To the 
high priest Caiphas, where the chief justices were assembled. 

47. What happened there to Jesus?’ He was falsely accused. 

. What false accusation was brought against Jesus? He was accused 
of having blasphemed God and of calling Himself the Son of God. 

49. What did the high priests make use of to condemn Jesus? They 
made use of false witnesses. 

50. What did the high priests do at this false testimony? They rent their 
garments and exclaimed, “ He is deserving of death!” 

sr. Where did they take Jesus then? Into the court-yard of the palace. 

52. How long did Jesus have to remain there? All night long until the 
next morning. 

53. What did Jesus have to suffer during that time? He was mocked, 
spit upon, struck in the face with clenched fists, crowned with thorns, and, 
in mockery, arrayed in a crimson mantle. 

54. Where was Jesus taken on the morning after His apprehension? To 
the Roman Governor, Pontius Pilate. 

55. What false accusation was here pronounced against Him? He was 
accused of having instigated the people to revolt. 

56. In what way did the Jews try to prove this? They declared that 
Jesus had forbidden tribute to be paid to Cesar. 

57. How do you know that this accusation was false? When the tributary 
coin was demanded of Jesus, He said: ‘“‘ Give to God that which is God’s, 
and to Cesar that which is Czsar’s.” 

58. Did Pilate yield to this complaint? No; he declared that he found 
no fault in Jesus. 

59. What did he do, however, to appease the anger and animosity of the 
Jews? He caused Jesus to be scourged. 

60. Were His enemies satisfied with this? No; they demanded His 
death. 

61. What did the high priests and Jews do to compel Pilate to condemn 
Jesus? They threatened to denounce him to the emperor if he gave Jesus 
His liberty. 

62. What did Pilate do then from fear of the Jews? He sentenced Jesus to 
death. 

63. How did Pilate publicly acknowledge that this condemnation was a 
compulsory and undeserved one? He washed his hands before all the people 
and said, “I am innocent of the blood of this just man.” 

64. What happened when Jesus was condemned to death innocently? He 
was led to the place of execution. 

65. How was Jesus still further tortured on the way? He was made to 
carry His own cross to Calvary. 

_66. What took place on the way because of His weakness? He fell three 
times under the weight of the cross. 
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67. In what way was He driven on again by His executioners? By blows 
and kicks. 

68. Who was finally obliged to help Jesus carry His cross? Simon of 
Cyrene. 

69. What happened to Jesus when He arrived at the place of execution 
upon Mount Calvary? He was stripped of His garments and nailed to the 
cross. 

70. How long did Jesus hang upon the cross? For three hours Jesus 
hung upon the cross in the most awful sufferings of body and soul, until He 
bowed His head and died. 

71. Who was crucified with Jesus? Two thieves. 


72. Was this an accident? No; it happened that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled. 


73. What was this prophecy? ‘“ He is reputed amongst evildoers.” 

74. Whom did these two thieves prefigure? The penitent thief signifies 
those persons who will be pardoned by God at the last judgment. 

75. And the impenitent thief? The impenitent thief signifies those who 
will be damned by God on the last day. 

76. What is particularly memorable in the three last hours of the life of 
Jesus? The seven words which He spoke upon the cross. (The pupil will 
here repeat them.) 


77. Did Jesus really and truly die? Yes. His soul was truly separated 
from His body. 


78. Why does the Catechism ask this question? Because there are un- 
believers who say that the death of Christ upon the cross was only feigned. 

79. What proofs are there that Christ really died upon the cross? 1. The 
Evangelists say unanimously that Jesus died upon the cross. 

80. The second proof? The rage and hatred of the Jews toward Jesus 
was so great that they would only have been satisfied with His death. 

81. The third proof? The executioners did not break His limbs, because 
they saw that He was truly dead. 

82. The fourth proof? When a soldier pierced His side blood and water 
flowed out. 

83. The fifth proof? Pilate would certainly not have given permission 
to take the body of Jesus down and lay it in the grave if the soldiers and 
guards at the cross had not declared that Jesus was dead. 

84. What took place at the death of Jesus? At His death the sun was 
darkened, the earth quaked, the rocks were split, the graves opened and the 
dead arose. 

85. Would such miracles occur at the death of an ordinary man? No; at 
the death of an ordinary man no such miracles could occur. 

86. What then did those miracles at the death of Jesus prove? They 
prove that Jesus Christ is truly the Son of God, as the centurion who stood 
at the cross acknowledged to his soldiers. 

87. What led the pagan centurion to make this confession? The miracles 
of which he was an eye witness. 

88. How did it happen that Jesus was sentenced to death by a Roman 
governor? At that time the Jews were under Roman rule. They were them- 
selves not allowed to condemn a criminal to death. 

89. Who alone could do this? The Roman governor, who at that time 
was Pontius Pilate. 

How was he forced to pass this unjust sentence upon Jesus? By the 
threats of the Jews to denounce Pontius Pilate to Cesar. 


This will be continued in our next religious instruction. 
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XXVI. 
CoNTINUATION OF THE FourRTH ARTICLE OF THE CREED. 


DEAR CHILDREN :—We will now resume the explanation of the 
fourth article by the question: 

Was Christ compelled to suffer death? 

No; Christ suffered death of His own free will. 

Holy Scripture gives us a proof of this by saying: “He was 
offered, because it was His own will” (Is. liii. 7). In another part 
of the Holy Writ Jesus Himself says: “I lay down my life that 
I may take it again. No man taketh it away from me, but I lay 
it down of myself; I have power to lay it down and I have 
power to take it up again.” Jesus as God omnipotent was not 
obliged to suffer for us, He did it of His own free will. 

Why was it the will of Christ to suffer and die? 

In order to satisfy the Divine Justice for our sins and thereby to 
redeem and save us. 

Jesus knew by virtue of His Divine omniscience in to what great 
misery mankind had fallen through sin; He knew that to propitiate 
the Infinite Majesty of God an Infinite satisfaction was necessary, 
which no man or no finite being could render. Man’s misery 
grieved Him. From compassion and kindness toward mankind 
He left heaven, became Incarnate, suffered and died for us, in order 
to render satisfaction to the Divine Justice, to redeem man and to 
save him. 

For this reason Holy Scripture says: “He was wounded for 
our iniquities, He was bruised for our sins.” Never, therefore, let 
the thought arise in you that Jesus was crucified like a malefactor 
for His own guilt, for you know indeed that Jesus as the Most Holy 
was free from all guilt. 

For what sins has Christ given satisfaction? 

For the sins of the whole world, namely, for original sin and all 
the other sins of mankind. 

Jesus by His death atoned for those sins which as general guilt 
oppress the whole human race as well, as for those which one 
commits personally. By the sins of “ the whole world” we under- 
stand the sins of all mankind. Jesus took upon Himself the sins 
and the eternal punishment for sin of all mankind and removed them 
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by His Passion and death. He effaced them completely, blotted them 
out as if they had never taken place. 

That you may understand this still better I will give you a parable. 
Imagine that the sins of all mankind were written down by God 
in a large account book. What do we do when we no longer 
wish to see that which has been written down? We efface it. 
So long as our sins were not effaced before God, they were present 
to the sight of the Divine Majesty, and we were guilty. Then God 
effaced all our sins, as it were, with the blood of His only begotten 
Son, who sacrificed Himself for us. 

Now another question is this: “ Why did Jesus suffer so much 
and so terribly?” One single drop of His Precious Blood would 
have worked our redemption, and the least act of Jesus would have 
reconciled us with God. 

But Jesus wished to suffer: 

1. To show us how great His love for mankind was; 

2. To show us how great the malice of sin is; and 

3. To animate us to bear the greatest sufferings and pains with 
patience and resignation. 

From what has Christ redeemed us by His sufferings and death? 

He has redeemed us, 1. From sin; 2. From the slavery of the devil 
who had subdued us by sin; and 3. From eternal damnation, which 
we had deserved by sin. 

The first blessing then of redemption is deliverance from sin; for 
through the merits of Jesus Christ we not only obtain forgiveness 
of our sins committed, but also the grace of justification, and be- 
sides sanctifying grace also actual grace to lead a God-fearing life. 
Between God and man there- was a chasm, a wall of separation 
was erected, for as soon as man had turned away from God by sin, ' 
he lost also the love and good grace of God. By His death of 
expiation, Jesus removed the wall between God and man, and 
reconciled God with man again. 

Further Jesus has redeemed us from the slavery of Satan. 
As one who serves a king is his servant or subject, so man, by 
falling away from God and sinning, was in the slavery of Satan. 
From this profoundly miserable and deplorable condition did Jesus 
redeem us. He delivered us from the bonds in which as it were the 
whole human race through the cunning of the evil one were en- 
snared. He opened the dungeon and gave us the blessed freedom 
of becoming the children of God. 
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Finally Jesus also redeemed us from eternal damnation. With- 
out the sufferings and death of Jesus we should have shared with 
the evil one in eternal damnation, because we should have re- 
mained children of Satan. Whosoever cooperates with the graces 
of redemption which Christ merited for us by His Passion, can gain 
heaven and escape thereby everlasting perdition. He who lives 
with Jesus, keeps His commandments, imitates Him in all things, 
and makes use of His means of grace, can not be separated from 
God. For this reason the Holy Scripture says: “God so loved the 
world that He even gave His only begotten Son, that all who be- 
lieve in Him might not be lost, but have everlasting life.” 

What more has Christ gained for us through His sufferings and 
death ? 

He has, 1. Reconciled us with God ; 2. Reopened heaven to us; and 
. Merited abundant graces for us, in order to enable us to lead 
a holy life and to obtain eternal happiness. 

' Jesus has, therefore, 1. Reconciled us to God. 

A reconciliation takes place between two persons who were 
enemies. The one who prepares this reconciliation and brings it 
about is called a mediator. Jesus Christ is this Mediator. Through 
sin men had become enemies of God, and they had lost the love 
and friendship of God. Then Jesus was the Mediator between 
God and man. He took our guilt upon Himself, He paid as it 
were what we owed to God. He appeased the offended majesty of 
God, and rendered satisfaction through His death of expiation. 

Without the mediation of Jesus, the wrath of God would never 
have been removed from us. 

Hence Holy Scripture says: “ When we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of His Son” (Rom. v. 10). 

2. Jesus reopened heaven to us. 

However, you must not take this in a literal sense, as if there 
had been a closed door to heaven. As a man closes his house to 
his enemy, and as a disobedient child who has rebelled against 


his father is no longer permitted to enter the paternal abode, so 


in consequence of sin no one could enter heaven, and without 
Jesus’ death of expiation heaven would have remained closed for- 
ever. Jesus appeased the just Father again, and God, reconciled by 
the merits of the death of sacrifice of His Son, allowed grace to take 
the place of justice, and forgave His guilty children and reopened 
to them heaven, the paternal house. The cross was as it were the 
key wherewith the closed door of heaven was reopened. 
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3. Jesus merited abundant graces for us in order to enable us to 
lead a holy life and to obtain eternal happiness. As from a spring, 
refreshment flows for the thirsty, so is Jesus’ death of sacrifice an 
abundant source of grace for us. Every one who thirsts for His 
salvation can come and refresh himself at this source. It flows for 
all men, and no one will be refused. 

It was not sufficient for Jesus, by His Incarnation, to become our 
brother, by His death of sacrifice our Lord and Redeemer, He 
wished by His merits to be also our blessing, the cause of our eternal 
salvation. 

Has Christ merited grace and eternal salvation for those only who 
will really be saved? 

No; He has merited it for all men, without exception, as He died 
for all without exception. 

This question ought not to appear strange to you. A heretic 
named Calvin had taught, namely, that God had destined a part 
of mankind, without their fault, to eternal damnation, the other 
part, without their fault, to everlasting happiness. The former, 
therefore, might do as much good as they would, they would still be 
damned, and those destined to blessedness might do as much evil 
as they wanted to, they would still go to heaven. This is a heresy 
contrary to the justice of God. How could it be possible that God 
would eternally damn good men, and make bad men eternally 
happy? God has not only created and destined all men for eternal 
happiness, but Jesus also died for all men, and all men obtain as 
much grace as they will need to save them. 

Holy Writ gives us a proof of this in saying: “ A Mediaior is 
between God and men—Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for the 
redemption of all.” In another part it says: “ Jesus is the sacri- 
fice of atonement for our sins, yet not for our sins alone, but for 
the sins of the whole world.” 

If Christ has merited eternal salvation for all men, why, then, are 
not all saved? 

Because not all do, on their part, what is necessary for obtaining 
salvation; that is, because they do not all believe, keep the com- 
mandments, and use the means of grace. If, therefore, all men are 
not saved, the fault lies with them, and not with God. If you 
offer bread to a hungry man, it is his own fault if he refuses it and 
starves. If you offer water to a thirsty man, and he will not take 
it, it is certainly his own fault if he is parched with thirst. 
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When a physician orders medicine for a sick man, who does not 
take it, the patient bears the blame if he should die. If there is a 
treasure buried in a field, he alone finds it who digs for it. If you 
hold out a saving hand to a drowning man and he does not grasp 
it, it is his own fault if he sinks and is drowned. If, then, any one 
wants to be saved, he must not fold his hands idly in his lap, but 
he must cooperate with God’s graces; he must believe, keep the 
Divine Commandments and make use of the means of grace which 
Christ has ordained for our salvation. To many the doctrine of 
Jesus seems absurd. From pride they will not subject their reason 
to the faith. Others obey their own will rather than the will of 
God. Others again can not detach their hearts from temporal 
affairs. Their cares, their troubles, their earthly goods stifle the 
thought of their eternal salvation. Again, there are others who be- 
lieve that they can work out their salvation by their own strength, 
and they do not seek the means of grace that God has ordained 
for our salvation. For this reason also Holy Scripture says: 
“Not every one that saith to me Lord! Lord! shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but only he who doth the will of my heavenly 
Father.” Neither is heaven opened for us at our mere wish, but 
we must advance toward the grace of God and cooperate 
with it. The holy Doctor St. Augustine says: ‘God has indeed 
created thee without thy concurrence, but He will not save thee 
without it.” Hence Jesus said: “If thou wouldst enter into ever- 
lasting life, keep the commandments.” 

The bitter Passion and death of Jesus Christ obliges us to love 
and show our gratitude to Him. That man is unloving and un- 
grateful, who forgets or does not value the graces and blessings 
of which he is made partaker through the Passion and death of the 
Son of God. We have certain means at hand to remind us thereof. 
Above all the crucifix reminds us of the death of Jesus. 

Now, crucifixes may be found in many places: in church, at home, 
and in some countries in the streets and byways. The stations of 
the cross likewise remind us of the story of Christ’s sufferings. 
The celebration of Good Friday reminds us of the day upon which 
our Divine Redeemer died, for which reason also the Church has 
set Friday apart as a day upon which to abstain from flesh meat, 
partly to recall to our memory the Passion of Jesus, partly to give 
us an opportunity to return thanks to our Saviour for His suffer- 
ings. 
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Never forget, then, the exceeding great love which moved Jesus 
to come from heaven to this earth, to become Incarnate, and on 
account of our sins to suffer so much and so severely. But let this 
love be living in you, and promise to live for Him who died for 
your sake. Avoid sin, for in Jesus’ sacrifice of expiation you can 
see what a terrible thing sin is in God’s sight. The Passion of Jesus 
and His agonizing death upon the cross should make your own 
adversities seem but small to you, for Jesus suffered innocently ; men, 
however, deserve what they have to suffer. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? We have continued 
the explanation of the Fourth Article of the creed. 

2. Was Christ compelled to suffer death? No; Christ suffered death of 
His own free will. 

3. How can you give me a proof of this? From Holy Scripture. 

4. What says the text which I gave you? “ He was offered because it was 
His own will.” 

5. What says the other text? “TI lay down my life that I may take it again. 
No man taketh it away from me: but I lay it down of myself, and I have 
power to lay it down: and I have power to take it up again.” 

6. What then does it mean, Christ suffered death of His own free will? 
It means that Jesus was not compelled to do so by any one. 

7. Why could not Jesus be compelled? Because He was God. 

8. Why did Jesus will to suffer and die? Jesus willed to suffer and die to 
make satisfaction to the Divine justice for our sins and thereby to redeem 
and save us. 

9. By what was the justice and majesty of God so grievously outraged? 
By original sin and innumerable other sins of men. 

10. What had all men lost by sin? The grace and love of God. 

11. What had mankind deserved for their sins? They merited everlasting 
punishment. 

12. What did Christ do to efface our guilt before God? He took upon 
Himself the guilt and the punishment of all sins and He died for us. 

13. What did Jesus prove for us by His death and Passion? Jesus proved 
how great His love for men was. 

14. What did Jesus become for us through His death? Jesus became the 
sacrifice of expiation for the sins of the whole world. 

15._ What, therefore, does Holy Writ say of the Passion and death of 
Jesus? Holy Writ says: “ He was wounded for our iniquities, He was bruised 
for our sins.” 

16. Give another passage of Scripture? “He has loved us and washed 
us from our sins with his blood.” 

17. For what sins has Christ given satisfaction? For the sins of the 
whole world, original sin and all the other sins of mankind. 
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18, Whence can you prove this to me? From Holy Scripture, which says: 
“Christ is the propitiation for our sins: and not for our sins only, but also 
for those of the whole world. 

19. What means the expression: sins of the whole world? It means for 
the sins of all mankind. 

20. Could no one but Christ make full reparation for our sins? No; no 
one could do this. 

a1. Why not? Because the justice of God demanded an infinite satis- 
faction, which a finite being could not give. 

22, From what has Christ redeemed us by His sufferings and death? He 
has redeemed us 1. From sin; 2. From the slavery of the devil; and 3. From 
eternal damnation. 

23. How did Jesus redeem us from sin? He took upon Himself the guilt 
and the punishment of all sin and He died for us. 

24. Why then did Jesus suffer so much and so greatly to redeem us from 
our sins? 1. To show us how great His love was for mankind. 2. To show 
us how great is the malice of sin in God’s sight, and 3. To encourage us to 
endure the greatest sufferings with patience. 

25. From what else did Jesus redeem us? From the slavery of Satan. 

26. How did mankind become slaves of Satan? By the sin of our first 
parents. 

27. What did all men become through sin? Servants and slaves of Satan. 

28. Who then redeemed mankind from this terrible state? Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

29. By what? By His death upon the cross. 

30. Why do we say that Jesus redeemed us also from eternal damnation? 
Because all men would have suffered eternal damnation if Jesus had not died 
for us. 

31. Why would they have had to suffer eternal damnation? Because they 
were all children of Satan. 

32. What more has Christ gained for us through His sufferings and death? 
He has 1. Reconciled us with God; 2. Reopened heaven to us; and 3. Merited 
abundant graces for us, in order to enable us to lead a holy life, and to 
obtain eternal happiness. 

33. With whom has Christ reconciled us? Christ reconciled us with God. 

34. Between whom can reconciliation take place? Between persons who 
are enemies. 

35. Did enmity exist between God and man? Yes; through the first sin, 
enmity existed between God and mankind. 

36. What is that one called who brings about a reconciliation between 
enemies? He is called a Mediator. 

37. How did Jesus become our Mediator? He appeased the anger of God, 
and made God our friend again. 

38. Why does it say: Jesus reopened heaven to us? Because through sin 
heaven was closed against mankind. 

30. How are we to understand this? That no man could enter into heaven. 

40. How did Jesus open heaven to man? By the merits of His death of 
atonement mankind could enter again into heaven. 

41. What else did Jesus gain for us by His death? He merited abundant 
— for us that we might be enabled to live a holy life and be eternally 
appy. 

42. Is it sufficient for man to be free from sin only? No; he must 
also do good. 
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43. What do we require, however, for this? For this we require the Divine 
grace. 


44. Why? Because of our own strength we can do no good. 
45. How do we participate in the abundant graces merited for ys b 
Jesus Christ? Through the Holy Sacraments. y 


46. For whom did Christ merit these abundant graces? He merited them 
for all mankind. 


47. Is no one excepted? No one is excepted. 

48. Has Christ merited grace and eternal salvation for those only who 
really will be saved? No; He has merited for all men without exception, as 
He died for all without exception. ; 

49. Why does the Catechism ask this question? Because a heretic named 
Calvin taught that God had destined a part of mankind without fault of 
theirs to eternal damnation, and the other part He had destined to eternal 
happiness. 

50. Why is this a heresy? Because it is contrary to God’s justice. 


51. How is it contrary to the justice of God? Because all good men will 
go to heaven and all wicked men to hell. 

52. But why will not all be saved? Because not all do on their part 
what is necessary for obtaining salvation: that is, because they do not all 
believe, keep the Commandments, and use the means of grace. 

53. What then does God demand of every man who wants to be saved? 
God demands his cooperation. 

54.. In what does this cooperation consist? Man must 1. Believe; 2. Keep 
the Commandments; and 3. Use the means of grace which God has appointed 
for our salvation. 

55. Do all men do that which God demands of them? No; they do not. 


56. Why do they not believe? Because they will not subject their reason 
to Faith. 


57. Why do they not keep the Commandments? Because they prefer 
their own will to the will of God. 

58. Why do they not use the means of grace? Because they think that 
they can do good by their own strength. 

: 59. What, therefore, is the cause if all men are not saved? It is man’s own 
ault. 

60. What is the application with which the Catechism concludes? “ Never 
forget how much Jesus has loved you, and what He has suffered for you.” 

61. What reminds us first of all of the death of Jesus? Every crucifix 
or picture of the cross. 

62. Where do we see crucifixes? In churches, in cemeteries, in our homes. 

63. What reminds us of the whole story of Christ’s Passion? The sta- 
tions of the cross. 

64. What devotions do we perform during Lent? Devotions to com- 
memorate the Passion of Jesus. 

65. What has the Catholic Church commanded to thank Jesus for His 
death of sacrifice? The Catholic Church has commanded that we abstain 
from flesh meat on Fridays. 

66. What reminds us in Holy Week of Jesus being laid in a sepulcher? 
The repositories for the Blessed Sacrament which are erected then in the 
Catholic Churches. 

67. On what account did Jesus die? On account of the sins of mankind. 


68. What, therefore, does every one do who sins? He nails Jesus to the 
cross anew. 
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69. What then must you avoid? Sin. 
70. Must you one day suffer and die? Yes; I, too, will have to suffer and 


die one day. 

1. Who should be our model in all sufferings and death? Our Divine 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 

72. What did He say upon the cross? It is consummated! Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit ! 


And this is what you should say at death. 


With the hope that you may never forget the bitter Passion and 
death of Jesus, and that Jesus may not have died for you in vain, 
we will conclude the religious instruction for to-day, and should 
Divine Providence have destined you also to suffer much in your life 
and to carry a heavy cross, look upon the Lamb of Sacrifice, bleeding 
upon the cross innocently for the sin of others. His Passion will 
be your consolation, and as Jesus hangs upon the cross with out- 
stretched arms, as if He would embrace us, so will He one day re- 
ceive into the wound of His opened side all those who in this world 
have suffered and died according to His example. 


XXVII. 


Tue FirtH ArTICLE: “ He DESCENDED INTO HELL, THE THIRD 
Day He Rose AGAIN FROM THE DEAD.” 


DEAR CHILDREN :—In the explanation of the Catechism we come 
to-day to the fifth article of the Creed: “ He descended into hell, 
the third day He rose again from the dead.” This article contains 
two points: 

(a) That Jesus descended into hell; and 

(b) That Jesus upon the third day rose again from the dead. 

The Catechism asks: ‘‘ What means He descended into hell? ” 

It means that the soul of Jesus after His death descended into 
“Limbo ”’—i. e., to the place where the souls of the just who died 
before Christ were detained. 

The word hell has, according to Scripture and the language of 
the Church, a threefold meaning: 

(a) It signifies a place where the damned, i. e., those who die in 
mortal sin, suffer eternally. From out this hell there is no re- 
demption. 

(b) It signifies that place where the souls who departed in venial 
sin must remain for a time in Purgatory, until God vouchsafes to 
admit them to everlasting happiness. 
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(c) It signifies the place where those just souls who departed this 
life before Christ awaited the day of redemption. 

To this place the soul of Jesus betook itself after the soul departed 
from the body upon the cross. The following passage of Scripture . 
has reference to this: ‘‘ He was put to death indeed in the flesh, 
but enlivened in the spirit; in which also coming He preached to 
those spirits that were in prison ”—that is, announced to them their 
redemption (1 Pet. iii. 18-19). Limbo is here called a prison be- 
cause the souls of the just who were shut out from the vision of God 
were detained here, until they were redeemed by the merits of Jesus’ 
death of expiation. 

Why were the souls of the just detained in Limbo? 

‘Because heaven was closed through sin, and was first to be opened 
by Christ.” It is an article of faith that original sin shuts us out 
from the vision of God. After the fall of our first parents, the 
celestial Paradise, heaven, was closed, even to the just souls of the 
old law. 

As a large stone was rolled before the tomb of Jesus, to render His 
Resurrection impossible, so, as it were, a large stone had been placed 
before the gate of heaven. This was original sin which was per- 
petuated from Adam upon all mankind. Through the death of 
Jesus this obstacle was removed. When Jesus made satisfaction to 
God for the sins of the world, heaven was reopened to man. 

Why did Christ descend into Limbo? 

1. To comfort and set free the souls of the just; 

2. To show forth His power and majesty even there in the lower 
regions. 

For centuries and centuries must the souls of the just who died 
before Jesus have pined in Limbo, shut out from the vision of God. 
As one parched with thirst longs for water, so did those just souls 
in their sadness and affliction long for union with God. Therefore, 
after Jesus had accomplished His sacrifice of expiation upon the 
cross, His soul betook itself into Limbo, to announce to these just 
souls their deliverance. As a prisoner longs for liberty, for fresh 
air, and sun, so did those just souls in Limbo long for their deliver- 
ance, for their union with God. This deliverance was now 
announced to them by Jesus Himself. 

3. To show forth His power and majesty even there in the lower 
regions. 

Jesus desired to show His power and majesty even in the lower 
regions, that is to say, the kingdom of spirits, for Holy Scripture 
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says: “ That in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of those 
that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth ” (Phil. ii. 10). The 
doctrine that Jesus descended into Limbo should 1. Encourage us to 
persevere in our hope and in our confidence in the Divine promises, 
and not to be discouraged and vacillating if God’s assistance is de- 
layed for some time. It should 2. Encourage us to be compassionate 
toward our unhappy fellow men, and lavish as much consolation and 
help upon them as lies in our power. 

Did the soul of Jesus remain in Limbo? 

No; upon the third day it was reunited with His body and Jesus 
arose gloriously from the grave, as He had foretold, when He said: 
“Destroy the temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 

In commemoration of this we celebrate Easter day. The resur- 
rection of Jesus was prefigured in the Old Testament by the Prophet 
Jonas, who had to pass three days in the belly of a whale. Scrip- 
ture relates to us the following about the Resurrection of Jesus: 
“On the morning of the third day (after the death of Jesus) there 
was a great trembling of the earth. An angel of God descended 
from heaven, approached the tomb, rolled back the stone and seated 
himself thereon. His countenance dazzled like lightning and his 
raiment was whiter than snow. The guards were benumbed with 
fright and fell upon the ground as if dead. But Jesus came forth 
glorious and immortal from the grave. 

Of the Resurrection of Jesus you must know now: 

1. That Jesus was not awakened by God, but that He rose from 
the grave through His own power. We shall rise from the grave 
also at the last day, but not like Jesus, by our own power, but 
through the omnipotence of God. 

2. That the body of Jesus after His Resurrection was incapable 
of suffering and immortal. Therefore we say that Jesus arose from 
the dead with a glorified body, a body like that which the Disciples be- 
held at His transfiguration upon Mount Thabor. Still Jesus re- 
tained in His glorified body the marks of His wounds, as a proof 


‘that He rose again with that same body which had suffered and 


died. 

Did the enemies of Jesus know that He would rise again? 

Yes; Jesus had foretold it; for this reason they sealed the tomb, 
and placed a guard before it. 

Already in the Old Testament the Resurrection of Jesus was fore- 
told by the Prophet David: “ My flesh shall rest in hope, for thou 
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wilt not leave my soul in hell.” Jesus Himself spoke of His Resyr- 
rection beforehand. “The Son of Man will be delivered into the 
hands of His enemies, and they will put Him to death; but when He 
is put to death, He will rise again the third day.” As the enemies 
of Jesus knew of His Resurrection, they rolled a heavy stone to 
the opening of the tomb, sealed it, and placed a guard before it. 
If the grave had not been guarded they could have said that the dead 
body of Jesus had been stolen. But through a wise dispensation of 
God all suspicion of a deception was avoided. The soldiers keeping 
guard were witnesses of His Resurrection. 

We have now to prove that Jesus really rose again from the dead? 

1. The irrefutable proof is this: His Disciples often saw Him 
after His Resurrection, touched Him, ate, spoke, and conversed 
with Him, and suffered death to confirm His Resurrection. 

Holy Scripture enumerates ten appearances of Jesus after His 
Resurrection. Even a Disciple of Jesus, named Thomas, doubted 
His Resurrection. Jesus convinced him, however, and said: “ Put 
in thy finger hither (into the place of the nails), and see my hands; 
and bring hither thy hand, and put it into my side ” (John xxii. 27), 

Thus Jesus appeared to two Disciples who were going to Emmaus, 
explained the Scripture to them, sat at table with them, blessed the 
bread, broke it and gave it to them. 

2. The Apostles proclaimed His Resurrection everywhere and gave 
their lives for this truth. 

Peter said fearlessly to the Jews: “ You nailed him to the cross 
by the hands of the ungodly and put him to death. God has 
awakened him; of this we are all witnesses.” 

How long did Jesus remain upon earth after His Resurrection? 

He remained upon earth forty days. 

What did He do meanwhile? 

He conferred upon His apostles, especially upon Peter, various 
powers and instructions for the good of His Church. Jesus ap- 
peared once to His Disciples as they sat at table. At this appearance 
He gave them the power to remit sins or to retain them. 

Then He appeared to His Disciples as they were fishing on 
Lake Tiberius. Upon this occasion He conferred upon Peter the 
guardianship of His Church with the words: “ Feed my lambs! 
Feed my sheep!” 

At a subsequent appearance upon the mountain in Galilee He 
conferred upon them the power and the commission to proclaim the 
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Gospel to the whole world and to baptize the faithful, and He 
romised them perpetual assistance until the end of the world, 
namely, the Holy Ghost. 

What effect ought the doctrine of the Resurrection of Jesus to 
produce in us? 

It ought 1. To strengthen our belief in His Divinity, and our hope 
of our own future resurrection; and 2. To incite us to rise from the 
death of sin to a new and holy life. 

1. The Resurrection of Jesus is the greatest of His miracles, in- 
asmuch as He thereby showed Himself as the conqueror over death 
and the grave. He proved thereby the Divinity of His Person and 
also the Divinity of His doctrine. Jesus Himself gives His Resur- 
rection to the Scribes and Pharisees as a sign of His Divinity: 
“This generation is a wicked generation: They ask a sign, and a 
sign shall not be given them, but the sign of Jonas the prophet.” 

The Resurrection of Jesus should strengthen us also in the belief 
in our own resurrection. St. Paul the apostle says: “If Christ 
is risen so also shall we rise again, and as in Adam all died, so also 
in Christ will all live again.” If there is no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ also is not risen. 

2. The Resurrection of Jesus should incite us to rise from the 
death of sin to a new life. The life of a sinner is spiritual death. 
He who lives in the state of sin and disgrace, who has lost the 
grace and friendship of God, is according to the state of his soul, 
dead, and in a spiritual manner lies in his grave. But the Resur- 
rection of Jesus should encourage us to leave the grave of sin, to 
renounce sins and passions, evil desires and habits and to begin a 
new, God-fearing life. 

All men will rise again one day, but not all alike. Only the bodies 
of the good will at their resurrection resemble the glorified body of 
Jesus. Therefore the application says “ Reflect what St. Paul says: 
‘That as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so 
we also may walk in newness of life’’’ (Rom. vi. 4). The life 


- of the sinner resembles the sleep of a man in a boat that is tossed 


about, that is being driven toward a yawning abyss, a waterfall. 
The sleeper is dreaming perhaps a pleasant, sweet dream; but 
alas! if he does not awaken in good time and save himself, the little 
skiff will be suddenly plunged into the abyss and the dreamer will 
be swallowed up by the wild waves. Dear children, do not be led 
astray by the bad example of the world. If others are hurrying 
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toward the abyss, that is no reason why you should do so. He 
who is once ensnared in the chains of sin can only with difficulty ex. 
tricate himself again. Should you, however, be so unhappy as to 
fall into sin, Oh do not delay to return from this dangerous path, 
He who continues thereon goes most surely toward perdition. The 
Catholic Church lets the forty days of Lent and penance precede 
the feast of Easter, and exhorts us during this time in an earnest 
voice to do penance in dust and ashes, to put off the old man, and 
to put on the new, so that with the Resurrection of Jesus we may 
celebrate also our resurrection from the death of sin. Never let 
this admonition of the Catholic Church pass you by unheeded, and 
as in the Church there is joy over the Resurrection of Our Saviour, 
so will there be joy in heaven over the resurrection of the sinner 
from spiritual death. As Jesus rose from the grave glorious and 
immortal, so then will our resurrection be a joyful one to life ever- 
lasting. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the fifth article 
of the creed. 


2. What says this fifth article? It says: “He descended into hell, the 
third day He rose again from the dead.” 
3. Who descended into hell, and rose again from the dead? Jesus Christ. 


4. How many truths are contained in this article? It contains two truths: 
1. That Jesus descended into hell, and 2. That Jesus on the third day rose 
again from the dead. 


5. What means “He descended into hell?” It means that the soul of 
Jesus Christ, after His death, descended into “‘ Limbo ”—1. e., to the place 
where the souls of the just who died before Christ were detained. 

6. Does it mean that hell where the souls of the damned are? No; it 
does not mean that hell. 

7. What is Limbo also called? It is called a prison. 

8. Why? Because the souls of the just were there shut out from the 
vision of God. 

9. How long were they shut out? Until they were redeemed by the death 
of Jesus. 

10. Why were the souls of the departed just in Limbo? Because through 
sin heaven was closed against them, and was only to be opened by the 
death of Christ. 


11. What means heaven was closed? It means that no one could enter 
into heaven. 


12. Through what was heaven closed against mankind? Through the sin 
of our first parents. 


13. To whom was heaven closed? To all men. 
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14. For the just also who lived before Jesus? Yes; heaven was also 
closed to the just because they had original sin upon them. 

15. Why did Christ descend into Limbo? 1. To comfort and set free the 
souls of the just; and 2. To show forth His power and majesty even there in 
the lower regions. 

16. Who has need of comfort? The unhappy and the suffering. 

17. Were the souls of the just unhappy and suffering? Yes; their unhap- 
piness and suffering consisted in their being shut out from the vision of God. 

18. How long had this lasted? Many thousands of years. 

19. In what consisted the comfort that Jesus brought them? In this, that 
He set them free from Limbo. 

20. What then must the souls of the just have experienced when Jesus 
announced to them their redemption? They must have experienced great 
oy. 

a How did Jesus descend into Limbo, with His body or with His soul? 
With His soul. 

22. Where did His body lie during this time? It laid in the grave. 

23. What was the second reason why Jesus descended into Limbo? To 
show forth His power and majesty even there in the lower regions. 

24. To whom had Jesus already shown His glory upon earth? To the 
living. . 


25. To what should the truth that Jesus descended into Limbo encourage. 


us? 1. To persevere in our hope in the Divine promises and 2. To be com- 
passionate toward our unfortunate fellow men and to render them as much 
consolation and assistznce as lies in our power. 

26. How long a time elapsed from the promise of a Redeemer which God 
gave to our first parents until it was fulfilled? A period of four thousand 
years. 

27. Did God’s promise, however, remain unfulfilled? No; it was fulfilled. 


28. What do we learn therefrom? That we should not be discouraged and 
become pusillanimous when God’s assistance is sometimes delayed. 

29. Did the soul of Jesus remain always in Limbo? No; upon the third 
day it united itself to His body, and Jesus rose gloriously from the grave. 

30. Had Jesus foretold His Resurrection from the dead? Yes; Jesus said: 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up.” 

31. What did Jesus mean by the destroyed temple? He meant thereby 
His body, which on the third day was to rise again from the grave. 

32. By whom was the Resurrection of Jesus prefigured in the Old Testa- 
ment? By the prophet Jonas, who for three days lay in the belly of a whale. 

33. What feast has the Catholic Church instituted to commemorate the 
Resurrection of Jesus? Easter day. 

34. Can you repeat anything from the story of the Resurrection of Jesus? 
On the morning of the third day after the death of Jesus there was a great 
trembling of the earth. An angel of God descended from heaven, went to 
the grave, rolled back the stone, and seated himself upon it. His countenance 
was as dazzling as lightning and his raiment was as white as snow. The 
guards were benumbed from fright and fell to the earth as if dead. Jesus, 
however, proceeded from the grave immortal and glorious. 

35. Did Christ rise from the grave through His own power or was He 
aroused from death by God? Christ rose from the dead by His own power. 


36. How was this possible? Because Jesus as God is omnipotent. 


37. What difference is there between the Resurrection of Jesus and our own 
future resurrection? Jesus rose from the grave by His own power, but we 
shall one day rise from the grave through God’s omnipotence. 
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38. Was the body of Jesus after His Resurrection just as it was before His 
Resurrection? No; after the Resurrection of Jesus His body was incapable 
of suffering and immortal; it was a glorified body. 

39. Had the Disciples already seen the body of Jesus in a glorified form? 
Yes; upon Mount Thabor. ; 

40. How does Scripture describe His glorified body? Scripture says: 
“His countenance shone like the sun, and his garments were white as snow.” 

41. What has Jesus retained in His glorified body? The marks of His 
wounds in hands, feet, and side. 

42. Why has Jesus done this? To prove that He rose from the dead with 
the same body with which He suffered. 

43. Did the enemies of Jesus know that He would rise again? Yes; Jesus 
had foretold it; for this reason they had sealed the grave, and placed a guard 
there. 

44. Why did they do this? So as to prevent the Resurrection of Jesus, 

45. By whom was the Resurrection of Jesus prophesied in the Old Testa- 
ment? By the prophet David. 

46. With what words? ‘“ My flesh shall rest in hope, for thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell.” 

47. With what words did Jesus Himself foretell His Resurrection? Jesus 
said: ‘The Son of man shall be delivered into the hands of His enemies, 
and they will put him to death: but when he is put to death he will rise again 
on the third day.” 

48. Why was it well that the enemies of Jesus placed a guard at His 
grave? Because otherwise they might have said that the body of Jesus had 
been stolen. 

49. Whence do we know that Christ really rose from the dead? From 
the testimony of His Disciples, who often saw Him after His Resurrection, 
touched Him, ate, spoke, and conversed with Him, and in confirmation thereof 
suffered death. 

50. How many appearances of Jesus does Scripture enumerate. Scripture 
enumerates ten. 

51. Which of the Disciples doubted the Resurrection of Jesus? Thomas 
doubted it. 


52. How did Jesus convince him? Jesus said to him: “ Put in thy finger 
hither (into the place of the nails) and see my hands: and bring hither thy 
hand, and put it into my side.” 

53. How long did Jesus remain upon earth after His Resurrection? He 
remained upon earth forty days. 

54. What did He do meanwhile? He conferred upon His apostles, especi- 
ally upon Peter, various powers and instructions for the good of His Church. 

55. What powers did He confer upon Peter? He made him the head of 
His Church and delivered to him the highest authority in the Church. 

56. What commands and instructions did Jesus give to His apostles? 
That they should go into the world and preach the Gospel, and that they 
should baptize all those who believed it. 

57. What power did He charge them with and give them? The power to 
forgive sins and to retain them. 


58. What is this power called? The power to bind and to loose. 

59. What did Jesus promise His Disciples? He promised them the Holy 
Ghost, who would teach them all things and remain with them until the 
end of the world. 

60. What effect ought the doctrine of the Resurrection of Christ to pro- 
duce in us? It ought 1. To strengthen our belief in His Divinity and our 
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hope of our own future resurrection; and 2. To incite us to rise from the 
death of sin to a new and holy life. 

61. The Resurrection of Jesus should therefore strengthen our belief in the 
Divinity of Jesus. Which of the Divine attributes did Jesus prove by His 
Resurrection? 1. His omniscience and 2. His omnipotence. 

62. Why His omniscience? Because He had prophesied His Resurrection 
beforehand. 

63. Why His omnipotence? Because Jesus rose from the grave through 
His own power. 

64. What consoling hope do we draw from the Resurrection of Jesus? The 
hope that we, too, shall one day rise again. 

65. May all men rejoice in the resurrection? No; only the good. 

66. What men must be afraid of the resurrection? The wicked. 

67. Why? Because they know that they will rise to eternal damnation. 

68. When shall we rise? At the last day. 

69. How shall we rise? As we have lived. 

70. Explain this more exactly. The just will rise with a glorified body, 
like unto the glorified body of Jesus Christ, but the wicked will not. 

71. To what can we therefore compare the body of man, as it will one 
day rise from the grave? To a grain of wheat. 

72. What must you do, that you also may rise with a glorified body? We 
must not do wrong. 

73. What does sin make of the human body? It makes it an instrument 
of vice. 

74. Why? Because the body does the evil which the soul wills. 

75. But if you have had the misfortune to fall into sin, 7. e., to commit 
a grievous sin, what must you do? I must do penance and amend. 

76. What is this called? It is called a spiritual resurrection. 

77. What is a man in a state of sin? He is spiritually dead. 

78. Why? Because he lives in a state of disgrace with God. 

79. How is man reawakened to the spiritual life? When he is converted 
and becomes a better man. 

80. What does the life of a sinner resemble? It resembles the sleep of a 
man in a boat tossed by the waves, which is being driven toward the abyss. 

81. If a man does not awaken in good time from his sleep of sin, what hap- 
pens? He is lost eternally. 

82. What feast has the Catholic Church instituted in commemoration of 
the Resurrection of Jesus? Easter day. 

83. In order that men may celebrate their own resurrection with the 
Resurrection of Jesus, what season does the Church allow to precede the 
feast of Easter? The forty days of Lent. 

84. What does the Church ask of us during this season? She exhorts 
us to do penance and amend. 

85. How should you employ the holy season of Lent every year? Do 
penance and amend. 

86. If you do this what kind of resurrection may you hope for one day? 
A glorious resurrection. 

87. To what will you rise then? To eternal life. 


And that this may really happen, may God grant us His blessing. 
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WEAK-MINDED CHILDREN AND THEIR RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING. 


The weak-minded children whom we meet here and there amongst our 
usually fresh and bright youth stand between the night of idiocy and the day- 
light of intellectual health. You may have seen a child of this description, 
how listlessly and dejected it sits there during the instruction, taking no in- 
terest, gazing idly or anxiously about when the teacher puts a question to it; 
how unsteadily it walks about, hands, feet, and mouth continually in motion, 
disturbing its schoolmates and annoying the teacher! Call to mind a child thus 
afflicted—how ungainly it is, unable to control its body, only hearing and 
seeing half that is taking place around, often incapable of expressing even 
ordinary occurrences; how in talking it stammers and stutters; and then 
you will have a picture of the children which we wish to describe here 
as incapable, intellectually backward, half idiotic, or weak-minded in a lesser 
degree. 

Who is more poverty stricken than such a child, especially if the most im- 
portant education for this world and the next, the religious, is entirely neg- 
lected or carried on in the wrong way, if its ignorance and moral weakness 
becomes a source of all kinds of faults and crimes! If we could go through 
the prisons and reformatories and subject the inmates to an examination in 
regard to their early education, we should find that the greater part of them be- 
long to those who were intellectually weak from their youth. The English 
physician and instructor of idiots, Dr. Brodie, tells us that in a period of twelve 
months no less than 541 weak and idiotic criminals were committed to the 
English prisons. Even if we leave these direct consequences of weak-minded- 
ness out of consideration, it still remains a fact to be greatly regretted that 
there are so many weak-minded children who know nothing, or only very 
little, of Christian life, because they have not been properly educated. 

It makes no difference who should be in general or particular cases their 
guide and instructor: parents, teacher, or priest, or any one else who has 
authority to do the work of the Divine Friend of children. Where it is a 
question of spiritual works of charity for the poorest of the poor, when 
that which is of the greatest value to every child of man, even the poorest, 
is endangered, then it is immaterial who it is to undertake this work of love 
and active charity. 

Weak-minded children, particularly if they are afflicted in a higher degree, 
are often allowed to grow up without any schooling or education; they 
are often erroneously considered complete idiots and as such unable to be 
educated. And yet it should be easy to imbue their minds with some de- 
gree of religiousness, because the sense for the supernatural is to be found 
even when there seems to be an entire absence of mental activity. An author 
recounts from his wide experience an astonishing example of this fact. An 
idiot was once greatly excited when people attempted to deprive him of his 
most faithful companion, his dog, by shooting it. At first he struggled with 
these people, but when his anxiety reached the climax he pointed to a crucifix 
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in the room. Now if this unfortunate idiot showed a certain kind of religious 
sentiment, how much easier must it be to kindle the spark of religiousness 
in those who are merely weak-minded. The first requisite is a moral break- 
ing in, a prevention of all evil actions, if necessary by prudent corporal 
punishment, and an insistence upon proper behavior. If any and how much 
religious knowledge and practices can be imparted to such a weak-minded 
child, whether it can be sent to school with any profit, and whether it may be 
admitted to the reception of the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Euchar- 
ist, should be carefully considered and decided upon by the priest in each 
individual case. The rule should be: Where conscious sinning is possible, 
there the greatest pains should be taken to give instruction in regard to the 
making of a good confession. A great many weak-minded children are sent 
to school, where they have at least the advantage of being indoors and pre- 
vented from running wild. But we must not be deceived about the educational 
success in regard to such children. The educational course is laid out for 
rational-minded children, and what these learn during the six or eight years 
of their schooling is much too advanced for the others; what for them is 
an incentive for attention, diligence, and moral religious conduct may be for 
the others only meaningless talk and indigestible mental nourishment. There 
is great danger that if a weak-minded child is not brought up in accordance 
with its slender capabilities, the hoped-for education may miscarry, and 
peevishness, moodiness, laziness, envy, and stupidity may spread a black 
veil over the already darkened soul. 

Whenever possible special classes for weak-minded children should be 
instituted in the interest of proper religious education. Where this is impos- 
sible the teacher should give them his particular attention and affection, as 
long as it is not detrimental to the discipline of the whole class; for re- 
ligious instruction and the religious life of weak-minded children seem to be 
worthy of consideration. 

As weak-minded children are as a rule particularly distracted and inat- 
tentive, they should be placed as near as possible to the teacher’s desk, so 
that, especially during religious instruction, they can be carefully watched 
over. Special care likewise should be taken of them in church. To clear the 
mind, to excite attention, to awaken their self-consciousness, and to further 
the facilities of speech, we recommend that these pupils be frequently called 
upon to answer easy questons. Biblical history seems to be the most suitable 
and principal subject of instruction, to which may be added the most im- 
portant teachings of faith and morals. Weak-minded children have often 
been found as clever as others in the reciting of stories from the Bible. 
Illustrated histories and catechisms will be found of great assistance in this 
work. Daily prayers, the awakening of the Divine virtues, and of repentance, 
the most necessary doctrines of the faith, and other similar subjects, should 
be most especially inculcated, so that these poor in mind may retain this 
treasure for their whole lives. In most cases it will be found necessary to 
assist the child by private instruction, which should always be given if pos- 
sible, particularly at the time of preparatiori for first Confession and Com- 
munion. 
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True affection for weak-minded children is equally far removed from rigor. 
ous severity as from culpable indulgence. It will take each particular case 
and consider it with due regard for individuality, and will never let even 
the least misdemeanor go unpunished. Stubbornness, quarrelsomeness, lying, 
disobedience, and revengefulness occur as shown by experience more often 
and in a more aggravated form in weak-minded children. If proper pre. 
caution is not taken, and the child is too much indulged, there is danger 
that the weak-minded child will soon grow into a wicked criminal. 
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The Rights of Man. A Study in Twentieth Century Problems. 
By Lyman Abbott. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co.) 

In modern democracy Dr. Abbott sees the triumph of Hebraism 
over Roman imperialism and its offspring, ecclesiasticism. It is 
needless to say that in working out this finding, which is less a 
finding than an a priori thesis to which facts are adapted by a pro- 
cess of selection, Dr. Abbott makes many sweeping generalizations. 
And generalizations of this kind are seldom correct. The first six 
lectures deal with fundamental principles, the other six with the 
actual problems of American democracy. In his exposition of 
primary principles he dispenses himself from carrying analysis as 
far as fundamentals ; he makes no effort to show the ultimate source 
of right and duty. In shunning this vital question he shows his 
good sense, for it would have proved a very difficult task for him 
to demonstrate any ultimate foundation of obligation consistently 
with the views which he expresses on ethics and religion. In the 
two most important chapters, those dealing with Educational and 
Religious Rights, he is a thoroughgoing advocate of individualism 
which considers authority, or, as he prefers to call it, dogmatism, an 
infringement of human rights. There must, he says, be moral train- 
ing and religious training. But he deprecates the teaching of any 
ethical dogmas. He devotes much eloquence to the enforcement 
of this view. A very little reflection is needed to show that, when 
we descend from the realms of theory to the plane of practical life, 
to attempt moral training without exercising teaching authority, 
is to essay the manufacture of bricks, not alone without straw, but 
even without clay. He would teach geography and history by 
merely training the child’s faculties, without teaching any geo- 
graphical and historical truth, which the child must be left to find 
out for himself! Similarly the conscience of the child must not be 
oppressed by having any moral principles or precepts authoritatively 
taught to him. He must merely be trained to discover them. Of 
course nobody, not even the Doctor himself, would act upon such 
a theory. No teacher or parent does act upon it. In religion he 
accepts the logical consequences of individualism. After quoting 
Newman’s observation that the obvious difficulty in attempting to 
form a theory of private judgment in religion is that private judg- 
ment leads men in different directions, Dr. Abbott says: “ That is 
the glory of it—the splendor of it. Send ten thousand men in dif- 
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ferent directions, each to look with his own eyes, feel with his own 
heart, realize in his own experience some aspect of the divine char- 
acter, and they will bring back from their quest ten thousand mani- 
festations of God.” Not always. Professor Haeckel and hundreds 
of his followers, for example, came back from their voyage with 
the report that there is no God at all. If he is true to his theory 
Dr. Abbott is bound to treat this discovery with respect, and to 
grant that it is just as likely to be true as his own view. Dr. Abbott 
varies the expression of his principle by stating: “I am almost pre- 
pared to say that it would be safe to believe all the affirmations of 
all the creeds, and to reject all their denials.” It would be difficult 
to put more nonsense into fewer words. All the affirmations of all 
the creeds will contain all the denials too. And the first step re- 
quisite for a mind to place itself in a state of receptivity ample enough 
to accept this conglomeration would be to throw overboard the 
principle of contradiction. He pokes a little legitimate fun at 
Huxley, who first declared that all talk about God is but tinkling 
cymbal and sounding brass, and then proceeded to write several 
volumes on the subject. It has not occurred to the Doctor that in 
his lectures aimed against dogmatism he is dogmatizing nearly all 
the time on moral and religious topics. The last six lectures deal 
with American democracy, its foreign and domestic problems, the 
perils which confront it,.and the outlook which it has. In his con- 
sideration of practical issues he appears to much more advantage 
than he does when handling abstract principles. Although there 
is much in his: views from which every Catholic will dissent, vet 
his kindly and irenic temper, with his broad sympathy and healthy 
optimism, disarms resentment.. And there is much instruction in his 
discussion of the political and economic complications which press 
for solution. 


* & & 


The Jewish Encyclopedia: A Descriptive Record of the History, 
Religion, Literature, and Customs of the Jewish People from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. Vol. I. Arch-Apocalyptic Lit- 
erature, xxi. + 685. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 1901. 

This important publication is intended, as the title shows, to be a 
storehouse of information concerning all things Jewish, and so 
abundant is the material that when completed the work will com- 
prise no less than a dozen large quarto volumes. Nor is this 
surprising when it is remembered that by their long, unique history 
and wide dispersion the Jews have been connected with nearly all 
of the most important movements in the history of mankind. Apart 
from the fundamental relation of Judaism to Christianity, and the 
fact that for so many centuries the history of the Jewish race was 
bound up with that of divine Revelation, the student of profane 
history finds the Hebrews in contact with and often holding their 
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own against the principal empires of antiquity; while the story, 
strange and unparalleled, of their existence ever since they ceased 
to form a nation exhibits phenomena of a manifold and absorbing 
interest. ; -— 

The promoters of the Encyclopedia realizing, as stated in the pre- 
face, that the historic role of Judaism on account of its uniqueness is 
particularly liable to be—and often has been—misunderstood, desire 
to compile and lay before the English reading public a record, faith- 
ful and relatively complete, of the multifarious activity exercised by 
that extraordinary people, at once so exclusive, so closely attached 
to its national traditions, and at the same time so thoroughly cosmo- 

olitan. 

ee Utilizing all the resources of modern science and scholarship, 
the Encyclopedia endeavors to give in systematized, comprehensive, 
and yet succinct form, a full and accurate account of the history 
and literature, the social and intellectual life of the Jewish people, 
of their ethical and religious views, their customs, rites, and tra- 
ditions, in all ages and in all lands. It also offers detailed biograph- 
ical information concerning representatives of the Jewish race who 
have achieved distinction in any of the walks of life.” 

That the purpose of the work should be to a considerable extent 
apologetical is of course to be expected, not only on account of the 
general and longstanding attitude of the Christian world toward 
the Jews, but especially in view of certain well-known unfriendly 
publications which have appeared within recent years, and which, 
notwithstanding their extravagant bias and violent parti pris, have 
been received in some quarters as a new Gospel. 

The promoters have secured the cooperation of a numerous staff 
of competent writers on both sides of the Atlantic. Naturally the 
great majority are Jews, but some Christian Semitic scholars are 
also on the list: thus among the members of the Editorial Board 
we find Dr. Toy, of Harvard, and among the Consulting Editors, 
Dr. Hyvernat, of the Catholic University. 

As in all such works, much of the material which goes to make 
up the present volume can be found in one form or another else- 
where, in Encyclopedias, Biblical Dictionaries, etc.; in fact, the 
Editors acknowledge in the preface their indebtedness to such 
sources, in particular to the Dictionnaire de la Bible, published by 
Vigouroux. But there is also a great deal of useful and curious 
information drawn from sources hitherto accessible only to special- 
ists, and even as regards the matter which the volume has in common 
with other available sources, it is not a little interesting to find it 
compiled and treated from the particular standpoint of this pub- 
lication. Thus, nearly all of the Old Testament subjects discussed 
in Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries find a place here, but in 
connection with each there is something new, viz.: the Jewish aspect 
of the case, and by a happy arrangement of the material this factor 
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can be readily found. The mode of treatment is simple and uniform 
First the Biblical data are briefly summarized, next the Jewish tra. 
ditions, both Rabbinical and popular, pertaining to the subject are 
given with some detail, and finally, the conclusions of modern re. 
search, if any, are briefly stated. Apart from the lively interest 
taken in folk lore generally at the present time, these Jewish legends 
and fantastic beliefs are particularly interesting on account of their 
connection with the progress and development of Divine Revelation 
Hitherto but little attention has been paid to them, even by scholars 
but their importance, as shedding an indirect light not only on the 
contents of the Old Testament, but also on the New, and on early 
Christian tradition, is becoming more and more apparent. Since 
popular beliefs are always and inevitably more or less reflected in 
the literature of any time or country, it is plain that no true, ade- 
quate appreciation can be formed of the New Testament writings 
without taking into due account, not only the fundamental religious 
beliefs, but also the current legends and traditions, however childish 
they may seem to us, of the time and people to which these writings 
belong. Another aspect of the case is worth mentioning, viz.: the 
unquestionable service that this publication will render to Biblical 
science by aiding the ordinary reader to form a correct estimate of 
the value of the so-called “ Jewish traditions.” Unquestioned faith 
in these has long been one of the chief obstacles in the way of serious, 
scientific criticism. It used to be generally supposed that regarding 
such questions as the date and authorship of the Old Testament 
Books the Hebrews were in possession of definite, reliable traditions, 
and though the incorrectness of this view has more than once been 
pointed out, it remains still nevertheless in many minds—and in not 
a few books—the starting point of a sweeping prescriptive argu- 
ment. The truth is that in most cases, with respect to such matters 
no trustworthy Jewish tradition exists, but rather a collection of 
vague, incoherent reminiscences, based on the most superficial data, 
and often mingled with idle, childish speculations. That such is 
really the case no more convincing proof is needed than that fur- 
nished by a perusal of the Jewish traditional lore concerning Bib- 
lical facts and personages as set forth in various articles of the En- 
cyclopedia. 

In some of the historical articles bearing on the status of the 
Jews in the Christian world expression is occasionally given to 
views and inferences which Christian historians would doubtless 
contest, but on such points harmony of view and appreciation can 
not of course be expected, and when one recalls the many persecu- 
tions, often cruel and fanatical, of which the Jews have been the 
object in various countries, it is an agreeable surprise to find so 
little in the volume that is bitter and aggressive. In this respect the 
Encyclopedia contrasts favorably with the current anti-Jewish litera- 
ture. No fair-minded person can question the right of the promoters 
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to present the cause of their race from its most favorable side, and 
let it be said to their credit that the tone of the work throughout, 
even in such articles as the one entitled “ Anti-Semitism,” is char- 
acterized by a praiseworthy moderation. 

Not a few of the articles, as for instance the one on the Hebrew 
Alphabet, are ably treated from the scientific standpoint, and in gen- 
eral it may be said that the work embodies the results of modern re- 
search as far as is required by the subject matter and the nature of 
a publication intended chiefly as a popularizing medium. 

The numerous biographical notices of obscure medical and other 
personages may not interest the average reader. However refer- 
ences to stich persons are becoming more and more frequent in 
the literature of the day so strongly imbued with the spirit of de- 
tailed historic research, and to many it will be a convenience to have 
at hand a source containing summary notices of them all. 

The typographical execution leaves nothing to be desired; cuts 
and graphic illustrations of various kinds abound, while the use of 
heavy type for the titles and marginal subtitles renders the work a 
model of clearness and facility of consultation. 

Let it be said in conclusion that the work deserves special en- 
couragement on the part of the Clergy, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find it endorsed and patronized by several distinguished 
Prelates. Experience must have long since made it plain that the 
conversion of the Jews to Christianity can only be approached 
through a better understanding on the part of Christians of their 
ideas, customs, and prejudices, through a more tolerant and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of what is good in that remarkable race, often 
more sinned against than sinning. It can not be doubted that the 
Encyclopedia will contribute its share to bring about this desired 
result, and the zealous pastors who have at heart the salvation of 
those who are outside the fold will be glad to discover in its pages 
some avenues of approach toward that strange, isolated element 
of modern society which has at various epochs not only produced 
great men in every sphere of action, but also furnished some of the 
most earnest converts to the Faith. 


& & oe 


Renaissance Types. By William Samuel Lilly. (New York: 


- Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Mr. Lilly seems to have taken for his province the whole tract of 
human knowledge that pertains to man himself. His professional 
studies were in the science of law. His published works include 
treatises on Theism and Ethics, on Comparative Religion, on Poli- 
tics, on History and Biography ; he has even written a novel, though 
not a very successful one. In his method, he is primarily an essayist 
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and critic ; nearly all his larger works have grown up by the develo 
ment, rearrangement, or fusion of magazine articles. This feature 
however, rather adds to than detracts from the value of his work. 
as it insures that the subject will be treated with an eye to its te 
latest developments. Mr. Lilly is a keen and discerning critic, pyt 
he is far more than a picker of flaws in other men’s work. Together 
with striking powers of analysis and criticism, which his legal 
training seems to have developed, he possesses a synthetic grasp of 
principles; he is constructive, he has strong convictions, which he 
puts forward sturdily; he has a philosophy; in the universe, in 
human history, in man, he sees more than a mere series—he per- 
ceives the higher unity. 

He has the great advantage of being thoroughly at home with 
the modern developments in many branches of knowledge, and in 
various tongues. His words display a catholic range of reading on 
all manner of subjects, and are enlivened by frequent and apt quo- 
tations, which are striking by their cleverness, freshness, and variety. 
In controversy he is honest in exposition of opposing opinions, and 
frank in acknowledgment of difficulties. Devotion to the phrase 
sometimes leads him to overstate a position, but the effect is gen- 
erally stimulating and illuminating rather than misleading. 

In the present volume Mr. Lilly gives studies of five men whom he 
considers to represent the “ideas, inspirations, tendencies, and 
events ”’ of that period of change which has been called the Renais- 
sance. His typical men are Michael Angelo, the artist; Erasmus, 
the Man of Letters; Reuchlin, the Savant; Luther, the Revolu- 
tionist; More, the Saint. This list might be supplemented with 
names illustrative of striking achievements of the age in other 
branches of human endeavor, such as statesmanship, science, and 
discovery, but no objection can be made to Mr. Lilly’s choice of 
typical men in the fields he has selected. His intention is to reduce 
to some sort of order the various tendencies which make the period 
so difficult to understand, and which have given rise to the bewilder- 
ing variety of judgments passed upon it by men of different schools 
of thought. In general, the selection of types is excellent for his 
purpose, though Reuchlin will be considered by many not so mucha 
representative of the age in which he lived as a forerunner of new 
times and new types of scholarship. 

The subjects are treated with the author’s customary clearness and 
attractiveness. A vast deal of erudition is clothed in delightful 
style, and the reader will not readily lay down the work once he 
takes it up. It is not a work of controversy, but a study in history. 
The author states his intention of approaching the period with an 
unbiased mind. However, there is such a thing as standing up so 
straight that one leans backward. The fact that he is a well-known 
Catholic perhaps inclines Mr. Lilly to be careful of the appearance 
of fairness sometimes at the expense of exact truth. This may 
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account for some of his concessions concerning the iniquities of the 
times and the deplorable state of the monasteries, which we do not 
feel called upon nowadays to accept in full. Since the careful work 
of such men as Pastor, Janssen, Gasquet, and others, we feel that 
we can look on the monastic institutions of the period with a good 
deal of satisfaction. We feel we can take toward them the atti- 
tude of More, and not that of Erasmus. 

For the careful reader there is one merit in all of Mr. Lilly’s 
books which deserves praise and imitation. He gives a double index, 
one in the beginning of the work, which is a very full synopsis of 
the contents of each chapter, and another, an alphabetical index, at 
the end. Few writers pay more attention to the needs and comfort 
of his readers than Mr. Lilly. As a consequence few writers are 
more readable. 


& & & 


Other Worlds. By Garrett P. Serviss. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Those who have read Mr. Serviss’ other works on astronomy 
know the ease and charm of his style in dealing with the popular 
aspects of a dry and difficult subject. In this work he has taken up 
the nature and habitability of the other planets of the solar system— 
a question in which popular interest has been already aroused by 
the discoveries of astronomers like Schiaparelli, and the clever ro- 
mancing of novelists like H. G. Wells. The method of Mr. Serviss 
gives scope both to reason and imagination, but the work of the 
imagination is restricted to aiding the mind to overcome the difficulty 
of getting a real and vivid hold of the concepts involved. 

The author does not set himself the impossible task of deciding 
whether the other planets are inhabited, or what kind of people live 
in them; he restricts this portion of his work to examining whether 
they could support life such as exists on the earth, and what con- 
ditions of climate, atmosphere, etc., a man would probably find if 
he could be transported to them. Nothing is left to the unaided 
imagination ; the work is filled with accounts of the observations of 
patient investigators, and careful processes of reasoning. But the 
distinctive part of Mr. Serviss’ work is the way in which he changes 
the difficulties of sense, by the help of imagination, into aids to the 
understanding of astronomy. From our narrow standpoint on this 


little planet, the other heavenly bodies seem to us mere specks of 


light, but the author, like a djinn in an Arabian tale, whisks us about 
the universe until we see it from various points of view. We are 
thus enabled to get the broad view of the universe as a whole which 
the astronomer takes. 
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The Basis of Social Relations. By Daniel G. Brinton, (New 
York: Putnams.) 

This work is No. 10 in the Science Series. It is a posthumous work 
of Dr. Brinton, whose labors in the field of ethnology, and especial} 
American archaeology, are well known in the scientific world. The 
secondary title of the book is a study in Ethnic Psychology. It jg 
an attempt to lay down general principles for a new branch of the 
science of anthropology—the study of racial characteristics and de- 
velopment, and the physical and psychical causes which influence 
them. This is not, of course, a new study, as it has always formed 
a part of the work of historians and psychologists, but it is con- 
sidered now to be sufficiently advanced to assume the dignity of a 
separate science with its own methods and principles. 

Dr. Brinton possessed some valuable qualifications for the work 
assigned him, especially in the wide range of his knowledge of facts 
and in the lifelong training which gave him ability to introduce 
method and order into the vast disarray of facts at his command, 
In fact, the principal value of the work will be found in this, that the 
author has laid down the broad outlines of his science and marked 
the path for others to follow—no small service to perform for a new 
branch of knowledge. The development of his principles—if one 
may use such an adjective concerning so serious a work—is sketchy, 
There is much work to be done to fill in the outlines. From the 
theologian’s point of view, the practical conclusions of the author 
are of varying degrees of merit. To take the one important point 
of sex relations, the author is of opinion that open licentiousness, 
the disregard of those sentiments and principles which attach in 
lasting unions persons of opposite sex, can not have other than 
a detrimental effect on individual and national character (p. 94). 
He says, too (p. 98), that “ intentional limitation of offspring toa 
number less than four means certain extinction of the family.” And 
although he is willing to take another man’s opinion of the harm 
done by sacerdotal celibacy to civilization in Europe, he quite nullifies 
this charge when he comes to lay down principles concerning celibacy: 
“Nor is the individual who would direct his activities by the highest 
motives at all compelled to increase his kind. The accessory de- 
mands upon his time and powers which such an action usually 
entails, would probably hinder him in his efforts” (p. 139). 

Concerning divorce he writes (p. 95): “ Facility of separation 
is a potent stimulus to connubial harmony; for the one most satisfied 
with the relation will always strive to render it agreeable to the 
other, in order to avoid a dissolution of the tie””—a most lame and 
impotent conclusion to a very weak argument, as all who come in 
contact with real men and women can testify. 

The work, as might be expected nowadays, takes no account of 
Providence or Design, and considers religion on the same plane with 
other factors in racial development. This may be passed over, but 
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there is certainly ground for criticism when the author of a work 
on ethnic psychology shows grave defects of reasoning power in his 
treatment of the psychology of the individual. That his defect is 
in power of reasoning and not of observation is evident, because the 
enumeration of the facts of human psychology is quite full and clear, 
and yet the conclusions drawn from them are in direct variance 
with the facts themselves. He recognizes quite clearly the points 
of distinction between man and brute—the power of forming uni- 
yersals, the possession of ideals, self-consciousness, the “ Rubicon of 
language ’—and yet he accepts the opinion that man and brute do 
not differ essentially ; he even accentuates strongly the psychological 
unity of the human race, and the fact that the very earliest men of 
whom we have traces had the same mental equipment as ourselves, 
and yet he puts forward a theory of mental evolution like that of 
Romanes without advancing a single argument in its support; he 
defines mind as a sum of vital activities, and seems to think he is 
compelled to accept a mechanical explanation of mental processes 
by his faith in modern science, and yet he knows enough of the facts 
to cling to the notions of personality and independent will. To sum 
up his inconsistencies in two quotations from his work, he says 
(p. xiii.): “‘ While fully acknowledging the inseparable correlation 
between all psychical activities and the physical structures which 
condition them, let us not fall into the common and gross error of 
supposing that physical is in any way a measure of psychical 
function.” And on p. 37 he gives his assent to the notion that “ the 
psychical life of man follows the same laws as does his physical,” 
and “ we can read both with equal correctness in terms of thought 
or terms of extension.” 

Dr. Brinton could have found quite ample grounds for his science 
in the Aristotelian psychology to which his knowledge of the facts 
would naturally have led him if he had done his thinking for him- 
self, but he was misled by what Dr. Martineau calls the “ plump 
assurance ” of the dominant materialism of the day. Even in ancient 
days, the same authority remarks, this school was noted for the 
same characteristic, and Cicero pictures the materialist arising to 
speak as if he had freshly arrived from the council of the gods— 
“tanquam modo ex deorum concilio descendisset.” It is a lament- 
able instance of how a man whose natural gifts fit him for clear 
seeing is misled by the mists in what Mr. Balfour calls the “ psycho- 
logical climate ’’ in which he lives. 


a ad * 


The Apostles’ Creed: Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its Historical 
Interpretation. A Lecture with Critical Notes. By Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

Dr. McGiffert’s monograph is a scholarly discussion of the text, 
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date, origin, and birthplace of the symbol commonly known as the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is constructed with the fine scrutiny and patient 
thoroughness of the trained historian. The lecture with which the 
book begins—and which has been delivered at the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology, at Chicago University, and before the American 
Historical Association—makes up less than one-fifth of the present 
volume; the remainder is devoted to critical notes, and to discus- 
sions of various opinions still in debate among scholars. 

The actual Apostolic origin of the very words of the formula js 
rejected by practically all the great historians of to-day. When 
some ten years ago the Faculty of the University of Berlin com- 
mitted itself to the denial of the Apostolicity of this Creed, the 
controversy which raged around the question showed few or no 
names of the first order among Harnack’s opponents. That even 
for Catholics the Apostolicity of the words, as distinct from the 
contents, of the Creed, is an open question, is sufficiently apparent 
to all who followed the discussion carried on in the pages of the 
Revue des Questions Historiques in 1899 and Igo, by Abbé 
Vacandard and Dom Chamard. These writers and Padre Semeria 
have recently shown that the authorship of the Creed is no longer 
to remain a question of almost exclusive interest to the German 
and English scholars. 

Here and there the volume before us reveals the author’s doubt, 
or rather disbelief in the Apostolic character of some of the very 
contents of the Creed—although this opinion is manifested only by 
the way, and does not interfere with the generally sound and perti- 
nent treatment of the subject proper. Again, Dr. McGiffert betrays 
a disposition to theorize a little too persistently, and to exaggerate 
the weight of a priori considerations—a tendency, without doubt, in- 
herited from the German school to which he, and in fact the whole 
learned world, owes so large a debt that we are ready to overlook 
many of its eccentricities. With considerable force, the author 
maintains against Zahn and Kattenbusch, that Irenzus and Ter- 
tullian are the earliest witnesses to the existence of the Old Roman 
Symbol. Against Caspari and Sanday, the author makes the 
genuinely Roman origin of the same document appear as at least 
highly reasonable. In opposition to Harnack, reasons are presented 
for disbelieving Rufinus’ testimony that the text used in the fourth 
century had been preserved “ unchanged from the beginning.” All 
this work is done by Dr. McGiffert with a thoroughgoing scholar- 
ship and an enviable clearness of exposition. Supposing some 
little familiarity with the question on the reader’s part, we venture 
to affirm that a more intimate acquaintance will be obtained in a very 
pleasant way by a perusal of this book. 
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Anticipations. By H. G. Wells. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) ; : rule. ; 

The full title of this book is Anticipations of the Reaction of 
Mechanical and Scientific Progress Upon Human Life and Thought. 
It is written by H. G. Wells, who has become famous during the past 
few years in the field of scientific fiction so long worked by Jules 
Verne.- Like his stories, this book is an experiment in prophecy, 
but it aims at being a very serious contribution to modern thought. 
Mr. Wells tries to forecast the changes which will be wrought 
during the next century or two in our modes of living and of think- 


‘ing by the changed conditions produced by modern inventions. 


His investigations run into almost every form of human thought 
and activity, from the religious and ethical beliefs of the man of the 
next century to his methods of cooking food and cleaning window- 
panes. The most striking and welcome prophecy he makes regard- 
ing the material conditions of life is that the population of our now 
crowded cities will be diffused over the countryside within a radius 
of 100 miles of the present centers, such as New York and London. 
This will be effected by improved means of rapid transit, when 
broad-tired, wide-axled, self-motor carriages will be running at 
the rate of 100 miles per hour, not on rails, but over broad, ievel 
roads, which will extend like spokes through the surrounding 
country. His picture of the future city with its wide, clean, covered 
streets, its moving sidewalks, and its artistic shops, and the broad, 
busy, shining roads running through charming suburbs for a 
hundred miles, is certainly a pleasing one. 

But he does not pretend that all of this advancement in comfort 
and prosperity will be for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Society tends, in his opinion, toward the formation of certain well- 
defined classes. At the top in social eminence and physical well- 
being will be the functionless wealthy, the share-holding, non- 
producing class, who will be patrons of the arts and mere litera- 
ture. At the lowest ebb will be the submerged class, the people 
of the abyss, the mental and physical weaklings who are left be- 
hind as useless survivals when machinery supersedes the manual 
labor of which alone they are capable. The march of events will 
push them downward lower and lower toward industrial slavery, 
or better still, extinction. Meanwhile there is forming a class which 
he calls kinetic, functioning, progressive, represented now by 
engineers, scientists, surgeons, etc., the men who are erecting the 
present conditions of scientific progress. 

Mr. Wells, being a consistent Darwinian, and believing firmly 
in the ultimate survival and predominance of the best-fitted indi- 
viduals, despises equally the attempts at government by the blue- 
blooded or by the votes of majorities. The present democratic 
system will last until the headless, thoughtless mob is involved in 
war, and then the progressive, scientific classes will discover that 
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they have in their hands, by virtue of their knowledge, the means 
of power, and they will proceed to “ clear the jabbering war tumult 
out of the streets” and organize a capable government. The 
“people of the abyss” will be helped to extinction by being in- 
structed in the methods of preventing propagation, and by the 
cessation of foolish charities; and if they become obnoxious to the 
best interests of the state, they will be gently but firmly removed 
This is Nietzsche with a vengeance—worse indeed, for Nietzsche 
had the excuse of insanity. 

In ethics, Mr. Wells prophesies a change like that which has 
taken place with regard to religious beliefs. There will be no system 
of morality to safeguard institutions like monogamy, as there will 
be no strong organized church or public opinion to impose re- 
strictions. Within limits placed by the rights of others, there wil] 
be freedom in moral (or immoral) practice just as there is now 
freedom in religious beliefs. Divorce, harlotry, and polygamy will 
be tolerated; childless families will be common. In fact, whether 
by choice or by force, the people of Mr. Wells’ new state would 
seem to tend toward extinction, unless, indeed—and the thought 
gives us hope that his prophecies are vain and self-destructive—the 
decent religious people will, by obeying the commands of God once 
more, inherit the earth. 

His scientific men must have a religion; it is a testimony to the 
author’s clear-headedness that he recognizes this fact. He knows 
that unless they have some belief in God and responsibility and free- 
will, they can not survive, so he introduces these notions into his 
scheme. He gives some rational ground for believing in some sort 
of Spencerian God, but he drags in free-will in the most irrational 
and arbitrary way, simply because he knows that any worthy human 
activity can not get along without it. Protestantism, he thinks, 
will die; and he pays a left-handed compliment to Catholicism by 
swelling its numbers with members of the classes he despises—the 
idle wealthy and the abandoned poor. Mr. Wells has written a 
clever and stimulating book. His prophecy fails, where every 
such construction must fail, by being one-sided, inadequate. No 
one man can measure all the forces which go to make up human 
life and progress. The author’s view of life is a newspaper view; 
it fails to give proper prominence to the higher motives which in- 
fluence not frequently, perhaps, but strongly, the actions of man- 
kind. He thinks that humanity will be content with a bread-and- 
butter civilization, a civilization of roll-top desks and automobiles 
and Maxim guns. If he had read history to any purpose, he could 
have found out that “ not by bread alone doth man live.” And if it 
happen, as indeed it may, that his energetic, materialistic friends 
get control of society, evidence may be found in his own book that 
that society with its soulless religion and its pliable morality and 
its atrophied family life will tend, like the great social structure 
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which the Romans built, to decay and extinction. And even when 
the system would be most successful, the noblest of those who share 
in its material benefits would sadly ask themselves the question, 
“ What is it all worth?” and would seek once more, as humanity 
will always seek, in ideals and religion, for the true happiness which 
mere physical well-being fails to give. It may be generations be- 
fore society in general returns to its old ideals; it may be only when 
the experiment of trying to make the best of this world has been 
fully tried and worked out to its inevitable and indubitable failure 
that mankind will look once more to the teachings and the promises 
of revelation for its morality and its happiness, but such a result 
must come in God’s time. “God is patient, because He is eternal.” 

But if we refuse credence to Mr. Wells’ principles or prophecies, 
we must give him a hearing as a shrewd reader of the signs of the 
times. He can give a reason for every prophecy he indulges in, 
verifying it to some degree by pointing out some tendency in present- 
day life or thought. The special value of the work is that he takes 
such tendencies and notions, which are to the ordinary observer 
lost in the sum of things, and by raising them to the nth power 
makes them evident at all. A thinker who carries principles to their 
conclusions and clears up the inconsistencies which coexist with 
them does a very real service to truth, even if he defend error. And 
this service Mr. Wells has in great degree rendered. The reader 
of this book will understand how the world at least may be drifting, 
and if he does not like the direction, he can set manfully to work 
to change its course. Ethics based on a frank acceptance of the 
Darwinian theory of struggle and survival are becoming more and 
more popular, openly so in the sphere of international ethics, and 
in more or less veiled form in social questions at home. Lovers of 
religion and lovers of democracy should look to it “ne respublica 
detrimentum capiat.” 


a & * 


History of American Verse. By James L. Onderdonk. 
(Chicago: McClurg & Co.) 

The author of this work, though not known to fame as a poet 
himself, had certainly a most accurate and extensive knowledge of 
the poets and poetry of his native land. The historical portion of 
the book shows wide reading and careful discrimination. Mr. 
Onderdonk was not only a well-informed historian; he was a well- 
balanced and judicious critic. His appreciations of tendencies in 
American literature and of the merits of versifiers are the product 
of a well-stored mind and a sound judgment. The volume is a good 
work of reference, and in the case of the more eminent poets, it 
possesses excellent and searching criticisms. There is, however, 
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lack of that lightness of touch and aptness of quotation which could 
make such a work full of interest and charm. 

The writer treats only native-born poets; this ruling, which we 
think ill-advised, excludes from consideration poets like O'Reilly 
Williams, and McGee. Moreover, he is very brief in his treatment 
of living poets, so very few of the names of Catholic writers are 
mentioned. We might, however, expect at least a mention of poets 
like Tabb, Egan, and Guiney, and a more extended notice of Father 
Ryan under the poets of the Confederacy. 


& & & 


Father Mack. By Leo Gregory. (New York: Christian Press 
Association Publishing Company.) 


On the last page of this story there is an account of Father Mack’s 
inspection of the manuscript of a novel which had been returned 
him from the publishers ‘ He opened the manuscript and read the 
first chapter. On the last page he saw written in lead pencil these 
words: ‘Condense this chapter.’ . . . He turned over a few 
more pages, when his eye caught sight of another marginal note 
in the same hand: ‘Omit the sentence within brackets.’ : 
Tearing open the publishers’ letter, he read: ‘ With the slight 
changes suggested in marginal notes on the MS., your novel would 
be excellent. We will publish it.’” If this is an account of Leo 
Gregory’s own experience with this novel, the publishers should 
get a new reader. If the portion “ between brackets ” were extended 
to take in the whole story, the advice would be excellent. 

The author wrote this book with a purpose, and a very laudable 
purpose—to advocate the fusion of various national elements and 
the building up of a thoroughly American clergy in the Church in 
this country, but he lacks the sense of humor, the breadth of view, 
the geniality of temper which are required in one who would 
handle such vexed questions in a way to do good. He is sore- 
headed about them; and his book will only arouse resentment and 
opposition. Nor are these very serious defects recompensed by 
artistic excellence. A very essential element of literary power is the 
ability to omit the tedious and the irrelevant. And this is just what 
the author fails to do. There is about as much art in it as there 
would be in almost any priest’s account of a day’s sayings and 
doings. This sort of thing may be very realistic, but it is decidedly 
not artistic, and it is woefully uninteresting—“ weary, dull, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.” 

Leo Gregory seems to have too much time on his hands. He 
has here and there good ideas which he might work up and present 
in a more broad-minded spirit, and in another form than this, for 
this experiment of his ought to teach him that he can’t write a story. 
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Officium Corporis Christi et S. Cordis Jesu. (New York: Pustet.) 

In these days when publishers are putting forth their best efforts 
to reduce the Roman Breviary to a more portable size, and when 
readers of the divine office are showing their appreciation of such 
efforts by securing copies of the latest edition of the Breviary, with 
its many and notable improvements, this little volume will come 
in for its full share of popularity. It contains the office, for the 
Feast of the Corpus Christi, and for the whole octave, as well as for 
the semi-double feasts occurring during that octave. The office of 
the Sacred Heart is likewise included, and there is an appendix 
giving the Ordinary and Canon of the Mass. 

We think it would be an improvement to omit the matter con- 
tained in the appendix, as it is not serviceable to those who are 
obliged to recite these offices and to substitute the “ preparatio 
ad Missam” and the “ gratiarum octio post Missam.” This ex- 
cerpt from the Breviary will be found specially serviceable to those 
of the clergy who are in the habit of reading the office on railway 
cars while traveling. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The ‘“ Report of the Conference Held at Fulham Palace” on “Confession 
and Absolution” furnishes such a fine example of the marvelous diversity 
of opinion in the Church of England on weighty matters that it should do 
much to open the eyes of her adherents to their position. It contains, more- 
over, an illustration of the value attaching to “the seal” so extraordinary 
as to be almost incredible. Canon Aitken told the story of a clergyman who 
had refused absolution to a young man, who obtained it from another minis- 
ter. The narrative proceeds: 


The Bishop of Bedford, speaking about the man, said to this clergy- 
man, “I am sorry you did not give the man sacramental absolution when 
he asked for it.” “ Did he tell you,” said the clergyman, “ why I refused? 
Did he mention that I found he owed a large sum of money to you, and 
that, although he was in a position to repay it to you, he would not?” 


“Imagine,” continues the Canon, “the good Bishop’s feelings at the reve- 
lation!” Imagine, the Catholic Book Notes adds, the feelings of the Angli- 
can reading this narration, which elicited no protest or expression of surprise 
from any member of the conference! 


With regard to religious art, we quote from an English paper: “ This is 
often of the very crudest character. It is merely commerce in religious 
objects. One has only to gaze into the windows of the religious furnishers 
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to be struck with the full horror of it. A movement has just been started to 
found a school of Christian art in Paris, which shall revive the glories of 
the Middle Ages of the Renaissance, not only, of course, in respect of objets 
de piété, but of painting and sculpture. The ecclesiastical authorities are to 
be asked to sanction the attendance of young priests at special classes at the 
Beaux Arts, and the school will form a sort of consultative body, to which 
the parochial clergy may turn for advice on the embellishment of cathedrals 
and churches.” 


Of the late Aubrey de Vere’s “ Recollections ” a new edition is announced 
by John Lane. 


A collection of extracts from writings of eminent Biblical scholars and 
of scientists of Europe and America has been made by a Protestant writer, 
It is entitled “ About the Bible,” by Charles L. Hammond. Another new 
book for Bible study is “A Short Introduction to the Literature of the 
Bible,” by R. G. Moulton, also a Protestant writer. 


In “ The Path of Rome,” Hilaire Belloc, a Catholic author, describes a walk 
of six hundred miles taken last summer from a town of Lorraine to Rome, 
illustrating in some eighty sketches the scenes through which he passed. It is 
an interesting volume of descriptions, anecdotes, and adventures. 


“The Unpublished Letters of Charles Carroll of Carrollton” is the title 
of the latest publication of the United States Catholic Historical Society, 


Those contemplating the building of a school can obtain much necessary 
and useful information from ‘‘ School Architecture: A General Treatise for 
the use of Architects and Others,’ by E. M. Wheelwright. The volume is 
profusely illustrated. 


“Music in the History of the Western Church,” by E. Dickinson, has 
just been published. A review of this important work will shortly appear 
in our pages. 


The best sermon often loses its force by monotonous or untrained delivery. 
An excellent book for acquiring proficiency in the art of elocution, and with 
that the control over an audience, is found in “ Select Recitations, Orations. 
etc., With Actions and Emphasis,” by Professor C. J. Birbeck. This book 
supplies ample material for practice, with minute directions as to gestures, 
pitch of voice, pauses, etc. A third edition, augmented by a theoretical chapter 
on “Voice and Expression,” has just been issued. 


In response to our recent suggestion regarding the issue of books for the 
Catholic blind, a correspondent informs us that the “ Manual of Prayers” 
as well as a “ Catechism” and the “ Faith of Our Fathers” have been issued 
in point print for the blind. The manual may be had from the Catholic Free 
Publication Society for the Blind, 27 West Sixteenth Street, New York, and 
the other two books from the Institution for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Pope is about to introduce a new decoration, as a mark of distinction, 
to Roman Catholic men and women of letters of all nations who have pro- 
duced excellent work. The name of the decoration has not yet been made 
public; as described, it will be composed of two palm leaves surmounted by 
a lamb. ‘‘ Both purposes and design,” remarks The Catholic Telegraph, “ are 
certainly striking, and show the esteem in which literature is held by the 


Pope.” 


A commentary on St. Paul, which forms at the same time an ideal book of 
spiritual reading, is Father Wilberforce’s “Devout Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians.” What St. Paul says to the converts of Ephesus 
has a very real and practical application to the Catholics of this country, 
who live in the midst of practically pagan views of life. 


A “Casus Conscientie”’ has just been issued by the well known author 
Lehmkuhl. It contains such up to date cases as transmission of faculties by 
telegraph, absolution by telephone, etc., and will therefore be warmly wel- 
comed by our clergy. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


How to Attract and Hold an Audience. J. Berg Essenwein. (Hinds & 
Noble.) 

Biblia Innocentium. J. W. MacKail. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Basis of Social Relations. Daniel G. Brinton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Christus Victor. Henry Nemiah Dodge. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Life of Jesus Christ. Rev. Walter Elliot. (Catholic Book Exchange.) 

Miss Varney’s Experience. Eleanor Donnelly. (H. L. Kilner & Co.) 

Officium Corporis Christi et S. Cordis Jesu. (Pustet.) 

Marie Corona. Rev. P. A. Sheehan. (Benziger Bros.) 

Practical Explanation and Application of Bible History. Rev. John Nash, 
D.D. (Benziger Bros.) 

The Treasure of the Church. Canon Bagshawe. (Benziger Bros.) 

The Sacristans’ Manual. Rev. J. D. Dale. (Benziger Bros.) 

Pére Pernet. Lady Herbert. (London Art and Book Co.) 

Blessed Sebastian Newdigate. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (London Art and 
Book Co.) 

Offcium Parvum B. V. M. (London Art and Book Co.) 

Carpenter’s Geographical Reader—Europe. (American Book Co.) 

A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey. (Sands & Co., London.) 

Lives of the Popes in the Early Middle Ages (Vol. I.). Rev. Horace K. 
Mann. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 

Memoirs of Cardinal De Bernis (2 vols.) Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
(Hardy, Pratt & Co., Boston.) . 











BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The following list contains such publications of importance issued 
last month which may be supposed, by reason of thetr subject or authorship 


AUring the 


, C07; 
our readers. Catholic authors are marked*. Books reviewed in this tssue are wank 
The list is compiled for INFORMATION only, and books included in this list yh 


not thereby recommended. 





* Barry, H. A. God, the Holy Ghost. (Angel Guardian Press.) Cloth 


vienwnta $2.00 
* Birbeck, Prof. C. J. Select Recitations, Orations, and Dramatic Scenes, 

with Actions and Emphasis. With an Appendix: Voice and Expression. 

CVI OTOT): SOME oso) oasis varaieiere-erese siaieidyele wie eral etelel sisters i aciate Dnionetenoperolcarearateau eee 1.00 
+ Brenton, D. G. The Basis of Social Relations. (Putnam.) Cloth, net..... 1.50 


Carroll of Carrollton, Charles, Unpublished Letters of. (U. S. 
Catholic Historical Society.) Paper cover 


eee reer eeerrer ere re seers eresosn. see 


Crowley, Mary C. Heroine of the Strait. (Little, Brown & Co.) Cloth......., 1.50 
aeeaerntaas E. Music in the History of the Western Church. (Scribner.) Cloth, 

BBG 95 aan, 6/6) 650) seis ins cere eiwiiereca Teel nieve i ghetto, O'S arisin'e oor eteneneverw aieceier@iwl. overs ei 5 1Sci/ojecars orsiot eels 2.50 
Fallows, Rt. Rev. S., LL.D. Life of Wm. McKinley, Our Martyred Presi- 

GORE, SGRESAN:): CIOE EG 5.5. 5.0%s0tacate ecard aiaccraieln)aretecsroversys-bieloreve ore pane erevael ieee: 1.50 
Gladden, W. Social Salvation. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Cloth..........., 1.00 
Hammond, Charles L. About the Bible. (Grafton Press.) Cloth......... 1.25 


Herford, B., D.D. TheSmall End of Great Problems. (Longmans.) Cloth, net, 1.60 


*Hoppenot, M. J. Le Crucifix dans l’Histoire et dans 1’Art, dans l’Ame des 
Saints et dans Notre Vie. (Desclée, de Brouwer & Co.) Illustrated. Paper 
cover (fes. 10).! 


* Hubert, Rev. D. G. Sundaysand Festivals with the Fathers of the Church. 


(vasabourie): sClobe ane te isiscex.cccoarciave svete eroreiels waren acolreioreure een eee 1.65 
Jacoby, H. Practical Talks by an Astronomer. Illustrated. (Scribner.) Cloth, 
BOE 00:55 eielarsidiavarcialovexeseisteye pices dakar asaiiars slakevstayncsl oh erStavate ous] statetos ors lov erecccereyer cualtereyeters Super 1.00 


Lehmkuhl, Rev. A., S.J. Casus Conscientia. Ad usum confessoriorum 
compositi. Vol. Il. De Sacramentis. (Herder.) Leather (mks. 8.40). 


t McGiffert, A. C. The Apostles’ Creed: Its Origin, Its Purpose, and Its His- 








torical Interpretation. (Scribner.) Cloth, net,..........cssccecscececcees 1.25 
McIlvaine, Rev. J. H., D.D. St. Francis of Assisi. Six Addresses in Lent. 

DOA BMG A GES Cos) Ht 255595 iar nwa erwin iors cea 51 alncaiovasesdl osaseiroun erohoverecoreieireieins 85 
ee R. G. A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible. (Heath 

RE oe wy cis ayaseven ose aes od oie ese tore al ease vane res ord eee ocKieletoteieoerahain Wie etd as eel acioee Aa 1.00 

t Onderdonk, J. L. History of American Verse. (McClurg.) Cloth, net ... 1.25 

Reed, E. Francis Bacon Our Shakespeare. (Goodspeed.) Cloth.............. 2.00 

— Bacon and Shakespeare Parallelisms. (Goodspeed.) Cloth..... 2.50 

+ Serviss, Garrett P. Other Worlds. (Appleton.) Cloth, net............... 1.20 


Spink, H.H. The Gunpowder Plot and Lord Monteagle’s Letter. (Simpkins.) 

Cloth (10s. 6d.) 
Washington, Booker T. Story of My Life and Work. (Nichols & Co.) Cloth, 1.50 
+ Wells, H. G. <Anticipations. (Harper.) Cloth, net... ......... cece eee eee 1.80 
Wheelwright, E. M. School Architecture. (Rogers & Manson.) Cloth 5.00 


* Wilberforce, Rev. B., O.P. Devout Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, (Sands.) Cloth (3s. 6d.) 





